Editortal 


Christmas, 1954. ‘There will be snow, of course, and the green 
of spruce or balsam, the tinkle of street-corner Santas, the gay, gay 
gifts. And, for the first time in twenty years, a kind of peace: not 
the tranquillity of order, to be sure, but a weary surcease of ex- 
ternal disorder; a lull, perhaps a hurricane eye, for which the 
Nobel committee officially decides no one can be blamed. ‘Two 
thousand years since the light first shone in the darkness; and one 
half of the bent world is enveloped in primeval blackness, while 
the other uncomprehendingly gropes in the shadows. 

God becomes man. This is the pivotal fact on which the world 
turns, though it know it not. This is the historical event, dated 
and geographically pin-pointed, toward which all human history 
flowed, from which all human history proceeds, in the light of 
which the history of man alone becomes intelligible. And if there 
is to be any hope for man, or any faith in man, or among men any 
love, this fact, this event, must be realized again, not as a dead 
letter in the records of the past but as a vital reality of the present, 
a divine occurrence among us here and now which lifts up our 
hearts with the angels’ joy and dazzles our minds with the shep- 
herds’ wonder and dilates our souls with the mother’s love. 

And this, then, is Christmas: a present re-living of the timeless 
past, a current event of eternal sweep and magnitude and infinite 
significance, whose record is written not on the lifeless pages of a 
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history book but on the immediacy and actuality of the news- 
paper page we hold in our hands: 

The Second Person of the most adorable Trinity, only 
WHO begotten Son of God who receives divine life from His 

Father by an ineffable communication, who possesses 
in His own right the very nature of God and the infinity of His 
perfections: God of God, Light of Light—He of whom the psalm- 
ist sings: “Thou in the beginning, O Lord, didst found the earth: 
and the works of Thy hands are the heavens. They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt continue: and they shall all grow old as a garment. 
And as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall be 
changed; but Thou art the self-same, and Thy years shall not 
fail”—tthis is He... 

who takes upon Himself a body and soul, empties and 
WHAT humbles Himself, taking the form of a servant to be 

made in the likeness of men and in habit found as a 
man. Taking that which He was not but without losing that which 
He was, the eternal Word is made flesh and His abode is 
among us... 

for in a stable cave of Bethlehem, city of David (little 
WHERE one of the thousands of Juda: yet out of this insig- 

nificant village, Micheas foresaw, would come the ruler 
of Israel, God’s chosen people: the Bread of Life) is given to us 
this Child, who vouchsafes to be born of a Virgin, to be wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, to be laid in a manger... 

now that the fullness of time had come and the Roman 
WHEN hyacinths bloomed like peace in the milk-and-honey 

land of the promise and the predestined clock held up- 
right hands in supplication and adoration; now that the valleys 
were exalted, and the mountains and plains made low, now that 
the rough and crooked ways were made plain and straight: like 
a bridegroom He comes out of His bridal chamber, His going 
forth from the end of heaven and He rejoicing as a giant to run 


the way... 
in order that we children of wrath might be born again 
WHY of water and the Spirit as His brothers and sisters— 


children of God, made through this infinite largesse 
partakers of His divinity, to live in perfect and ineffable blessed- 
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ness His life; become Son of man that men might become sons of 
God and heirs of His glory and happiness, taking our flesh to blot 
out forever the handwriting of the decree that was against us since 
we stood in the garden of delights and, in proud disobedience, 
defied our Creator and Lover. 

So now, out of a love which knows no bounds, God becomes 
man that man might become God. 

Thus is now made manifest the mystery which had been hidden 
from ages and generations, the divine economy of salvation so 
marvelously eloquent of infinite wisdom: a perfect remedy for the 
ills of the rebellious creature God yet loves unto the end, a per- 
fect satisfaction for the most rigorous demands of the divine 
justice injured and belittled by that creature. This is the “good 
news” of the new dispensation, and it can be summed up, as St. 
Paul has done, in one word: Christ. By very definition, in con- 
sequence, the Christian must speak of Christ in word and 
thought and deed—which is to say that in season and out, interi- 
orly and exteriorly, his duty and privilege is to project Christmas, 
its meaning and message. In the shadows and the gloom and the 
uncomprehending darkness he must be a ray of that light which 
burst upon the clear, Palestinian midnight. 

Yet something which is not itself illumined cannot illuminate 
others: to radiate Christ the Christian must necessarily be filled 
with the Christmas mystery. That mystery, however, is recalled 
for us only momentarily, no matter how vividly, when the Church 
celebrates the birthday of God. How can the Christian preserve 
and intensify the deep joy and significance of the sacred night? 
How can he increase and daily revitalize his personal contact with 
an event two thousand years in the past? 

The answer is given us by our Holy Father, in proclaiming this 
Marian Year now drawing to a close: devotion to Mary, intensi- 
fied and personalized, will inevitably lead to a deeper inner 


| realization of the fundamental reality of the ages, a realization 


which will flood our souls with loving-knowledge. And the fruits 


| of this contemplation will inevitably be passed on to our world— 
| and the people in it. 


For Mary is the Mother of God, and in honoring and venerating 
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her we daily testify to the fact that God takes our flesh. Mary is 
the mother of the Redeemer, of the “Again-buyer” in the literal 
rendition of the English mystics: devotion to her proclaims our 
belief in the humility and obedience of the Son of man, who ac- 
cepts His Father’s mandate when He first comes into the world 
and veils Himself in the body He takes from Mary that He might 
walk the road of blood to Golgotha. Devotion to Christ’s human- 
ity, as St. Teresa of Avila and St. Catherine of Siena endlessly 
insist, is the path to God; and since that humanity comes to God 
for use as the instrument of our salvation only through the Virgin 
Immaculate, so must we approach the God-man through her. De- 
votion to Christ is daily made dearer and nearer and more real if 
it also embraces her of whose flesh He took flesh. 

How absurd are the charges of the adversaries of the mystical 
body! The whole point of our love for Mary is that she speaks to 
us of Christ, and therefore of God. It would not only be heretical, 
it would be absurd and self-destructive of the honor we should 
daily profess, were we to attribute any of the divine attributes to 
her: for her dignity and sublimity is founded on the fact that she 
is a creature: only as a creature, a human being, can she give God, 
the Son of man, to God, the Father of all. She is the open book 
in which we can read the story of Christmas; and in imitation of 
her, learning from her, we can, in words and works, narrate that 
mystery to others. 

Christmas, 1954. At the close of this providential Marian Year 
the editors of Cross AND Crown wish and pray for our subscrib- 
ers, our contributors, our readers, our friends, a gift not in our 
power to give: the gift of a Christmas truly Marian: that they may 
know the gift of God—the giving of Himself to us. 


Francis 'L. B. CUNNINGHAM, O.P. 
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Our Lady and Our Land 


V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


T HE Catholics of the United States of America yield to no na- 
tion in their love for the Lady Mary. They have listened 
with joy to the proclamation of the Marian year by the gloriously 
reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. The Holy Father’s repeated 
emphasis upon devotion to the Immaculate Mother, especially 
public devotion, has met with filial compliance. 

Throughout the year our churches are filled with devotees on 
Tuesdays for the devotions in honor of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. Then, in some churches the Fridays are given over to the 
Via Matris, the stations of the Sorrowful Mother. Rosarians visit 
their churches to tell their beads before the Eucharistic Presence 
of Mary’s Son. The great Rosary revival which helped to make 
this century the Marian age was due to the letter of Pope Leo XIII 
stressing the great blessings accruing from this devotion. Succeed- 
ing Pontiffs have brought the attention of the Catholic world to 
the recitation of the holy Rosary. Father Peyton, C.S.C., has a 
slogan: ‘“The family that prays together, stays together.” His tele- 
vision programs have caught the fancy of believing Protestants. 
Some of these good folk pray their rosaries. 

Americans know that in our beginning the Santa Maria, named 


| by Christopher Columbus for Our Lady, sailed toward our shores. 


Coming to Watling Island which Columbus named San Salvador 


| (the holy Savior), the caravel of Our Lady was steered southeast. 
| Unfortunately, it was wrecked on a rock on Christmas day off the 


north coast of Haiti. This ship of Queen Isabella was bound for 
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Florida. Daniel Sargent in Our Land and Our Lady remarks: | 


“The Santa Maria never reached our shores. But she had been 


pointing to them. . . . She has left a furrow in the ocean that | 


pointed to them as an arrow points to its mark. .. . That furrow | 


never closed. .. . Because it never closed, it became, for our coun- 
try and for the entire New World, history’s most important furrow, 
Other ships may have come to our land from Europe but their 
furrows closed, disappeared. They made no bridge. The Santa 
Maria connected the New World forever with the old.” 4 

The greatest result of Columbus’ discovery was the bringing of 
what St. Bernard called “Europe’s greatest event—the affair of 
the centuries—the Incarnation.” The Incarnation, the enflesh- 
ment of Christ, was the sermon topic of those intrepid mission- 
aries who accompanied Columbus. The New World was drawn 
into a drama of greatest portent that was for all the people of 
every nation. Mr. Sargent correctly states that after the furrow had 


been made by the Santa Maria the terms of that drama were dif- } 


ferent, its quarrels were different, its heroisms were different. It 
is not recorded that any land which has heard of the Incarnation 
has been able wholly to forget it, not even though it detest the 
Incarnation as Satan detested the sun. The Santa Maria brought 
the Incarnation to the New World. It made for all those in the 
New World the furrow of furrows. 

Throughout our land shrines of Mary appeared in the land 
which was richly watered by our own American martyrs. Down 
through the years the name of the Lady Mary has been woven in- 
to the warp and woof of the precious fabric, the Catholic reli- 
gious and cultural life in these United States. In sending the first 
missionaries to America, their superiors bade them go forth in 
God’s name and in Mary’s care. The names of some of the towns 
along the King’s Highway in sunny California read like a section 
of the litany of Loreto. The bishops of the United States, in 
1846, petitioned the Holy See to name Our Lady the Patroness 
of our land under the title of her Immaculate Conception. The 





1 Daniel Sargent, Our Land and Our Lady (New York: Longmans and Co. 
1941), p. 1. 
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Holy Father, Pope Pius IX, confirmed the hierarchy’s choice in 
1847. 

Sometimes one forgets that Columbus, an Italian, was aided by 
Isabella, a Spanish Queen. It is also often forgotten that Spain 
once owned, because of the Santa Maria’s furrow, Plymouth Rock 
and all the rest of our land for fifty years without dispute. She 
owned it for a century but with disputes. During nearly two 
hundred years she owned nine-tenths of it. For three hundred and 
fifty years until 1847, Spain and her successor, Mexico, continued 
to own one-third of our country. 

The Spanish explorers were Catholic men. Had they been ir- 
religious soldiers of fortune, these conquistadors might have be- 
come powerful brigands. These men were so alive with the faith 
that not a part of our country did they touch but that land be- 
came forever unsecular. Indeed it became a miniature holy land. 
Rivers, lakes, valleys, and mountains were named by these in- 
trepid warriors of the faith. The city of Los Angeles has as its full 
title, St. Mary of the Angels of the Portiuncola. Since the land was 
dedicated by the early missionaries to Our Lady, the Spanish 
explorers often named their camp-sites in Mary’s honor. Men- 
doza on December 17, 1683, called his camping ground, near the 
present city of Ballinger, Texas, “Our Lady of the Pillar of 
Saragossa.” 

During the seventeenth century Spain supported three thousand 
Spanish friars in the New World. In 1760, the King of Spain con- 
fided to Our Lady’s keeping his. Spain and its colonies. When 
De Vargas, in 1693, moved upon the rebellious Pueblo Indians at 
Santa Fe, he enshrined in a little wagon a statue of his military 
commander, La Conquistadora, Our Lady of Victory. 

France was officially consecrated to Our Lady by Louis XIII 
in 1738. At this time France was beginning to supercede Spain 
in some parts of the New World. France came to our land by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. French explorers discovered the great 
secret of our country, the Mississippi system. First among the 
explorers was Champlain, once a Hugenot, but later a most zeal- 
ous convert, who took seriously the consecration to Mary of his 
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homeland. He invited Franciscans of the Recollect to New France 
as missionaries. 

Nicolet, a man of virtue, explored the headwaters of the Wis- 
consin River. Father Jogues, S.J., set out to ascertain the possi- 
bilities of converting the tribes of the West who had asked him to 
come. This intrepid missionary was twice martyred by the Mo- 


hawks. The first time Father’s fingers were brutally cut off. He [| 


came back to life. The second time he was killed by the blow of 
a tomahawk. He is now St. Isaac Jogues. 

La Salle and two Sulpician Fathers went farther west than 
Fathers Jogues and Raymbault. The Sulpicians had founded Mon- 
treal which they called, ‘‘Ville-Marie de Montreal.” Then Joliet 
followed upon the scene. Pére Marquette, S.J., was among the 


missionaries assigned to the apostolate. He had learned seven In- § 
dian languages. On June 17, 1673, the explorer entered the Great f 


River, the Mississippi. On Spanish maps it was termed, “River of 


the Holy Spirit.” But Pere Marquette named it the River of the | 


Immaculate Conception. 
England was once Mary’s dowry. Later it became a fortress 
against her. George Calvert, a man of probity and a trusted ad- 


visor of King Charles I, was allowed to establish a colony, north f 


of Virginia in the New World. This colony was not to be specific- 


ally a Catholic refuge but a place where any persecuted sect could § 
find sanctuary. In 1634, “The Ark” and “The Dove” arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay which the Spaniards one hundred years previous- [ 
ly had christened “The Bay of the Mother of God.” On the feast f 


of the Annunciation, March 25, the colonists landed on St. Clem- 
ent’s Island in the Potomac River, where Mass was offered by the 
two Jesuit priests who had accompanied Leonard Calvert, son of 
Cecil, the beloved Lord Baltimore. 

Maryland became the most democratic of all the English colon- 


ies in America, for the Proprietor allowed it to make its own} 


laws. Theological bickerings were prohibited by law. Its Catholics 
of the colony acted with prudence and charity. Maryland’s capital 
city was called “St. Mary’s.” The priests received no public funds. 
They supported themselves as farmers. Their private chapels on 
their own private property became the parish churches. Later the 
Maryland colony fared badly and its Catholic colonists were re- 
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duced, as in England, to the low status of outlaws. Three hundred 
Catholic Marylanders, foreseeing persecution, moved to Kentucky 
where they could be free to practice their religion. Almost when 
the doom of Catholic Marylanders was sealed, the Revolutionary 
War broke out. General Washington needed the military help of 
the Catholic nations, France and Spain. One of the richest and 
best educated men in the colonies was a Catholic, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. He controlled the public opinion of Maryland. He 
eagerly joined the colonists. 

A cousin of Charles Carroll, the Reverend John Carroll, S.J., 
was consecrated the first bishop of the United States in the Chapel 
of Lulworth Castle, England, by Bishop Walmesley, O.S.B., 1790. 
The Lulworth Chapel was dedicated to Our Lady; the day was the 
feast of the Annunciation; the new Bishop’s coat of arms pictured 
Our Lady surrounded by twelve stars. It was a blessed augury. 

Through the Catholic recusants of Maryland, the Blessed Moth- 
er was able to be loved more openly and go her sovereign way 
among her American Catholic clients. Through the Catholic 
English, as through the Spanish and French, Mary’s power began 
to show itself among the bigoted peoples who knew her not. Many 
converts were gained to Christ and Mary through the ministra- 
tions of Bishop Carroll, the proto-bishop, and his heroic priests. 
Fervent American Catholics rose up all over the land to become 
stalworth witnesses of Christ and Mary. They were not afraid to 
call the Blessed Mother, “their life, their sweetness and their 
hope.” 

It is to be regretted that many: of our separated brethren do 
not know that practically every portion of our land began by 
having a Catholic history. Perhaps the historian would label the 
various Catholic attempts at settlements, failures. In 1840, there 
existed a ‘““No Man’s Land’—devoid of history, and devoid of 
failure. It was the vast Northwest Territory. The premier history 
of this portion of our land was to become Catholic history. It 
was to be the success-story of an intrepid Belgian missionary, 
Father Peter De Smet, S.]. 

Father De Smet, nicknamed “Samson” because -of his great 
strength, laid the foundation of Catholic life in Montana. He 
was the apostle of the Indians. His influence is still felt in the 
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land. The writer has visited the rugged town of St. Ignatius, 
Montana, which lies in the shadows of the majestic Mission Moun- 
tains. The mission church is often the rallying point of Indians 
from all parts of the Flathead reservation. They come from Camas 
Prairie in the north, from Bitterroot Valley in the south, from as 
far east as Helena, Montana, and as far west as Coeur D’Alene, 
Idaho. Writers have stressed the single outstanding character- 
istics of these people—a serenity of countenance. Their ancestors 
were a peace-loving race. These forebears had heard of the Great 
Spirit from roving Iroquois. Finally, they sent four of their brav- 
est runners to St. Louis, in 1831, to beg the Blackrobes to teach 
them the glories of the Great Prayer—the Mass. Their request 
was granted. Accordingly, Father De Smet arrived in 1840. 

The Flathead Indians received him with great rejoicing and 
soon learned the truths of the faith. The serene countenance of 
their posterity is the result of the priceless heritage of a century’s 
practice of the Catholic faith. Their childlike devotion to Our 
Lady can be traced to their forebears’ training by Father De Smet. 
Everywhere in the great Northwest this valiant priest heralded 
the name of Mary, Virgin and Mother, under the apt title, “Help 
and Refuge of the Indians.” 

The capital of our land has witnessed the completion of the 
crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, on 
the site of the Catholic University of America. This seat of learn- 
ing is a pontifical university, and like other medieval and modern 
pontifical universities, honors Mary, the Seat of Wisdom. She is 
the tender Mother of the poor student as well as of the rich young 
don, seeking Catholic learning at its purest source. Mary’s humil- 
ity is always a challenge to the learned savant. Her shining stain- 
lessness is the brilliant ray of hope which guides every student 
and professor safely to his final goal. 

Since that blessed day when the Lady Mary met her divine Son 
at Cana, where “‘the crystal water saw its God and blushed,” there 
has been a great awareness in the Church of Our Lady’s influ- 
ence with Jesus. It is such a patent fact that one wonders why 
our separated brethren do not investigate her shrines at Lourdes, 
Fatima, and Guadalupe. How can non-Catholics get along with- 
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out Mary’s maternal love? And yet we find the Protestant Words- 
worth paying tribute to Mary, “our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 

No greater celebration stirred the writer’s soul than to hear the 
gloriously reigning Pontiff declare the Assumption of Mary into 
heaven to be a dogma of faith. Hence, it is fitting that the 
present century has been called the Age of Mary. Every Rosarian 
as well as every other client of Our Lady, salutes the Virgin 
Mother of Christ who is ready at all times to hear us. Every client 
of Mary turns to the Immaculate Mother in this year of grace, 
1954, which has been proclaimed the Marian Year. Every Amer- 
ican Catholic prays that Mary will bless our nation, which is con- 
secrated to her benign sovereignty as Queen of Heaven under 
the title of her Immaculate Conception. ; 

“In the earliest yesterday of our land,” writes Mr. Sargent, “Our 
Lady was sovereign.” * ‘The Spaniards under Philip II, the French 
under Louis XIV, saw her above them in the sky as the “Gate of 
Heaven.” Mary, Queen of all Saints, was not as earthly as other 
sovereigns. Our Lady was just as real, yet more helpful, more ap- 
proachable, and in moments of peril, a thousand times nearer 
than any earthly sovereign. In telling the story of our land’s earli- 
est history, one cannot ignore Our Lady’s name, influence, and 
help, any more than in writing the story of Catholic France dur- 
ing the reign of King St. Louis one can omit the name and valor- 
ous deeds of that godly sovereign. 

Mr. Sargent has posed the question: “Has the Santa Maria’s 
furrow closed up?” *® He answers that Mary is our very special 
American need. It is impossible for Catholics logically and psy- 
chologically to fail in honoring the Lady Mary. The truth is that 
we are the loyal beadsmen of the Mystical Rose. In every trial 
we cling to the blue mantle of her simple temple robes which 
Jesus loved, because it set forth her beauty as comeliest of all 
the daughters of Eve. We rely on Mary’s help to act as Our 
Heavenly Sovereign now and always; to bless our land and all 
our people; and to be the cause of our joy till we find Jesus at the 
base of the delectable mount in the true homeland of our Heay- 
enly Father. 


2 Op. cit., p. 236. 3 Op. cit., p. 241. 





Saint of Her Sorrows 


Columban Browning, C.P. 


N HIS Encyclical Letter, Fulgens Corona, Pope Pius XII states 
I the primary purpose of the Marian year as follows: “This 
centenary celebration should not only serve to revive Catholic 
Faith and earnest devotion to the Mother of God in the souls of 
all, but Christians should also, in as far as possible, conform their 
lives to the image of the same Virgin.” 4 

The Christians of the past who have had the most earnest devo- 
tion to the Mother of God and who have conformed their lives 
most closely to this image are the saints. God has given her an es- 
sential role as Mother and model in the sanctification of every 
soul and in the making of every saint. But in certain saints devo- 
tion to Our Lady becomes so dominant that it appears to be the 
keynote of their sanctity. 

St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin is one of these saints. Like 
every other saint, he practiced all the virtues in a heroic degree. 
But the most characteristic feature of his ascent to God was his 
outstanding devotion to the Mother of God,. especially in her sor- 
rows. A brief study of his life and spirit will show how alive 
Marian devotion was in his holiness. 


His Lire: 1838-1862 


St. Gabriel, the eleventh of thirteen children, was born on 
March 1, 1838, at Assisi, the little Italian hillside town steeped 
in the memory of St. Francis and St. Clare. The day after his birth 


1 The Marian Year Encyclical Letter ‘Fulgens Corona’ of Pope Pius XII (2nd 
edition; Our Sunday Visitor Press), pp. 13-14. ; 
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he was baptized in the Cathedral of San Rufino at the same font 
where Francis and Clare had received the life of sanctifying grace 
several centuries before. St. Gabriel became that day ‘Francis 
Possenti,” no doubt in honor of the Poverello of Assisi. 

Young Francis did not stay long in the town of his birth. His 
father was given the position of Grand Assessor of Spoleto. It was 
here that Francis Possenti spent his boyhood and school days. 

Francis was a real boy. Some of the time he was a good boy. 
Some of the time he was not so good and became a cause of con- 
cern to his father and Pacifica, the good lady who took his moth- 
er’s place after she died in 1842. Francis had a strong will that 
could bend very far in the direction of evil as well as in the direc- 
tion of good. But even when his will was badly bent, and even 
when he would fly into tantrums at times, still he could just as 
promptly stop and beg forgiveness. 

As he grew older his qualities of leadership appeared and placed 
on him an added responsibility. He was vivacious and popular 
with all his companions, both boys and girls. They began to show 
him special attention, and he was not indifferent to it. In fact he 
enjoyed it. He became ever more fastidious in his dress and more 
regular in his attendance at parties and the theater. 

Francis reached the peak of his social prestige on the day of his 
graduation from the Jesuit college of Spoleto. Because of his 
scholastic achievement as well as his popularity he was chosen to 
give the graduation address. He was at his best that evening, the 
center of attention. The only person paying no particular atten- 
tion at that moment was himself. His own heart was set on a 
secret known only to his father: he was to leave the next day to 
enter the Passionist novitiate at Morrovalle. 

What led him to make that decision? Various reasons. Deep in 
his heart he knew that all his good times, all his popularity, all 
his promise of worldly success was not going to be enough to sat- 
isfy the longing of his heart that always wanted more. And then 
twice during his college career Francis fell desperately ill and 
seemed in danger of death. On both occasions he had promised 
God to give up the world and enter religious life if he regained 
his health. Both times he regained his health and promptly for- 
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got about his promises. But one day not long before graduation 
something happened to turn the tide of his life. A terrible plague 
raged through the town and the people promised our Blessed 
Mother to hold a magnificent procession in her honor if she 
would remove the plague. She did, and the people kept their 
promise. Francis Possenti was standing alongside the street as the 
procession passed. He looked at the statue, and as he did so Our 
Lady seemed to reprove him in the depth of his soul for not keep- 
ing his word. He fell on his knees and stayed that way, overcome 
by the piercing grace he had received. From that moment on there 
was no hesitation. As soon as possible he meant to leave all and 
follow Christ more closely. His beloved Madonna had begun to 
work her wonders in his soul. 

The eighteen-year-old Francis made his way to the Passionist 
novitiate at Morrovalle in September 1856. His religious life 
began shortly after the beginning of the modern Marian century. 

Just as he had entered the religious life at the bidding of Mary, 
so he was to live all his religious life under her mantle. He hon- 
ored her in the name that he took in religion: Gabriel of the Sor- 
rowful Virgin. 

Though Gabriel entered the religious life as a cleric, he was 
never to reach the goal of ordination. He lived all his religious 
life as a simple religious. His was a life of solitude, punctuated 
only by occasional walks in the neighborhood of the Monastery. 
His sublime gifts of soul were witnessed only by those who were 
privileged to live with him. During the five and a half years that 
he lived as a religious, nothing extraordinary was seen in him save 
the extraordinary fidelity with which he lived his religious life. 

Gabriel died on February 27, 1862, when only twenty-five years 
old. His cause was soon introduced and in 1896 he was declared 
Venerable. ‘Twelve years later, in 1908, he was solemnly beatified 
by Pope Pius X. Finally, on May 12, 1920, he was canonized by 
Pope Benedict XV: St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin. The 
Church celebrates his feast on February 27. 


His Sprrir 


Fidelity to God in little things was Gabriel’s formula for sanc- 
tity. “Faithfulness in little things is the motto that I will always 
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follow in my efforts to reach holiness,” he once wrote. A few ex- 
amples of his many resolutions will serve to show his appreciation 
of the value of little things: 


I will keep my rule, even the smallest; and I will not neglect 
any of my spiritual exercises. I will give to each its allotted time, 
and if unable to attend to it at the time prescribed, I will supply 
for it afterwards. Oh, how delightful it is to lay oneself down to 
rest with the consciousness of having served God, even though im- 
perfectly, during the entire day! 

. . . I will be punctual. I will obey the sound of the bell as 
though it were the voice of God. 

I will receive all things from the hand of God, as being sent by 
Him for my own personal benefit. I will resign myself to all 
things that happen, be they great or small, by whomsoever, or in 
what manner soever, they may come about. I will imagine Christ 
Himself saying to me: “It is I who wish it to happen thus.” And I 


will say to Him: “Thy will be done.” ” 


By living out these simple resolutions day after day, Gabriel 
steadily climbed to the heights of holiness. Father Norbert, C.P., 
his spiritual director throughout his religious life, was once asked 
if there was anything extraordinary in Gabriel’s life and he 
answered: “No, nothing extraordinary until, indeed, his last ill- 
ness, when there were some signs of his supernatural gifts. No, 
he simply observed the rule with the utmost exactness and loved 
Jesus and Mary with all his heart.” 

Since living up to a motto like “‘fidelity in little things”’ is itself 
extraordinary we spontaneously look further in an effort to see 
the inspiration and power that kept him faithful to his motto. 
We find it in his title. He was truly: St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful 
Virgin. 

His spiritual director, Father Norbert, deserves first consider- 
ation in testimony to this fact. He said of Gabriel: 


It is impossible for me to describe how sincere, tender, and 
ardent was his love for Mary, the Sorrowful Mother, and how ab- 





2Father Camillus, C.P., St. Gabriel, Passionist, pp. 197-198. 
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solutely it had taken possession of his entire heart. Not only have 
I never witnessed it in anyone else, but I do not recall ever hav- 
ing read of anything that compared with it. Its equal may be 
found perhaps only in a few of the greatest saints.* 












Pope Leo XIII, who came to know Gabriel’s cause at first hand, 
made this remarkable judgment: “Because of his filial love for 
Mary at the foot of the Cross he deserves to take his place by the 
side of St. John, the beloved disciple, to whom Jesus commended 
His Mother in His dying hour.” * And Cardinal Parrochi, one of 
those who worked on Gabriel’s cause, testified: 










Mary was the very soul of his life, the source and inspiration of 
his exalted holiness; and it may be said without fear of challenge 
that hardly has he been equalled in his love and devotion to her 
by even the greatest saints. His devotion was manifested in so 
many ways that it was the conviction of those who knew him that 
God had raised him up for the express purpose of illustrating to 
the clients of Mary how filial and tender should be their attach- 
ment to her.5 











Gabriel himself often said: ““My heaven is the heart of our Sor- 
rowful Mother.” Like all those who are devoted to Mary, St. 
Gabriel had his favorite Marian mystery. Though he loved all 
that pertained to Mary, he was especially fond of contemplating 
her in her sorrows. This is not surprising, since he belonged to a 
congregation vowed to promote devotion to the sufferings of 
Christ. As he fulfilled the prescription in his rule to meditate 
frequently on the sufferings of our Savior his heart turned natur- 
ally to Mary at the foot of the Cross. The title that Passionists 
add to their religious name is intended to express a special devo- 
tion. For Gabriel this was no mere formality. He wished to be 
called Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin. The whole of his reli- 
gious life was lived hidden in the heart of his Sorrowful Mother 
where he saw Christ’s sufferings as in a mirror. Father Norbert 
said of him: 


















5 Ibid., p. 161. 


3 Ibid., pp. 160-161. 4 Ibid., p. 185. 
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To him the dearest of all her titles was ‘‘the Mother of Sorrows.” 
It was around Mary under this title that his entire spiritual life 
appeared to revolve. It was the impetus to all his spiritual activ- 
ities for he was convinced that it was Mary, the Mother of Sor- 
rows, who could bring him closest to Jesus crucified.® 


A CHILD’s EXPRESSION OF LOVE 


Mary, therefore, was the very soul of St. Gabriel’s life and the 
keynote of his sanctity. We naturally inquire: “How did he ex- 
press his tender love for Mary? What practices did he adopt in 
his devotion to her?” 

First of all, he was deeply devoted to images of Mary, but in 
this he was very particular. He liked beautiful and attractive pic- 
tures and statues of Mary. Those that were badly made excited 
his indignation and he would exclaim: “Oh, my poor Mother, 
how they have disfigured you!” And then he would say: “A beau- 
tiful image is a treasure because it fosters devotion. But an ugly 
one closes the heart to sentiments of piety and affection.” 

But his expression of devotion went further than the mere hon- 
oring of images. His devotion was so intense that it constantly 
prompted him to ask permission of his director to express it in 
unusual ways. During the first years of his religious life he asked 
Father Norbert for permission to make a vow dedicating himself 
to God as “Our Lady’s champion.” Father Norbert prudently re- 
fused this permission in the beginning, thinking it was but a 
passing impulse. But as time went on, and Gabriel’s depth of de- 
votion became more obvious, he finally granted this permission. 
Overjoyed at this, the young religious carefully decorated a small 
chapel of Our Lady and there, behind closed doors, he made his 
vow into the hands of his director. 

On another occasion, St. Gabriel asked for permission to burn 
the name of Mary over his heart. This permission was refused but 
instead he was allowed to paint her name over his heart and to 
keep the paint fresh till the day of his death. 


6 Ibid., p. 185. 
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Gabriel also composed a kind of canticle in honor of our 
Blessed Mother which he called “Our Lady’s Creed.” This “Creed” 
fills almost twenty pages of the extant writings of the Saint and 
is full of childlike sentiments of devotion. He wanted to write it 
in his own blood but Father Norbert would not permit him. He 
was allowed to carry it over his heart constantly. A few extracts 
from the ‘Creed’ will suffice to indicate the tenderness of his love: 


I believe, O Mary, that you are the Mother of all men. 

I believe that thou art our life and, after God, the sole refuge 
of sinners. 

I believe that thou art a Co-Redemptrix with Christ for our sal- 
vation, that all the graces which God dispenses pass through 
your hands. 

I believe that true devotion to thee is a. most certain sign of 
eternal salvation. 

I believe that if all the love which all mothers have for their 
children, all that all husbands and wives have for each other, 
all that the angels and saints have for those who are devoted 
to them were united in one, it would not equal the love that 
thou hast for even one soul.’ 


Such love and devotion to Mary could not lie buried in his 
heart. We are not surprised to learn that he used every oppor- 
tunity to exhort others to practice the same devotion. He himself 
meditated daily on the sorrows of Mary and he urged his com- 
panions to do likewise: 


If we have some spare moments after we have discharged our 
prescribed duties we ought to employ them in compassionating 
our loving Mother in her grief over the sufferings of her Son. In 
return she will comfort and console us. And at the hour of our 
death she will show us her sweet face and deliver us from all fear. 
She will take us under her protecting mantle and with the sword 
that transpierced her most pure heart will defend us against our 
enemy.® 


7 Ibid., pp. 168-170. 8 Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
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The letters he wrote are filled with references to Mary and her 
sorrows and with exhortations to practice devotion to her. Com- 
ing as they do from his heart, his letters express better than any- 
thing else the real sentiments of his soul. There is, for example, 
the following excerpt from a letter written to his father: 


Do not be anxious to hear from me since I have a Mother who 
loves me and, in spite of my unworthiness, takes good care of me. 
Let us place a little more confidence in this tender Mother who 
declares her love for those who love her... . 

We should have more confidence in her and not fear the devil 
so much. Rather, when the devil attempts to intimidate us by his 
threats and terrors, our trust in the Most Holy Virgin will make 
us say: “If Mary is for me, who will be against me?” ® 


The last letter that St. Gabriel wrote was to his brother Mich- 
ael. We shall quote it at greater length because it sums up so 
well the fullness of his sentiments toward Mary: 


Michael, do you want to love? Then do so by all means. But 
do you know whom to love? Love Mary! Who is more beautiful, 
lovable, and powerful than she? Do not think that because you 
cannot see her with bodily eyes loving her and speaking with her 
brings weariness and is devoid of consolation. No. Rather, your 
consolation and joy will be all the more pure, lasting, and capable 
of satisfying your heart, just as the soul and the spirit are superior 
to the body and the flesh. 

And then, note well that no one in this world can make you 
happy. Earthly love is inconstant and deceitful. And even if you 
should find someone without these defects, the one thought of 
having to part from them one day would embitter and torment 
your heart. But this will not happen to one who chooses to love 
Mary. She is lovable, faithful, and constant. She will never let 
herself be outdone in love but will ever remain supreme. If you 
are in danger she will hasten to free you; if afflicted she will con- 


9 Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
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sole you; if ill she will bring you relief; if in need she will help 
you, never considering what your past has been. She hastens to 
come to a heart that wishes to love her and opens to it her own 
merciful heart. She embraces it, defends it, consoles it, and even 
serves it, accompanying it during this short time that we travel 
toward eternity. And then (O my brother, this is what is most 
consoling) at that all important moment when all will end for 
those who have loved creatures, they will experience unspeakable 
bitterness. They must part from those they have loved and go to 
that eternal dwelling place that they have fashioned by their life 
here on earth. At that moment, I say, they will cry out in inde- 
scribable anguish and will keep repeating: “‘O bitter and cruel 
death, is it thus that you separate me from that which up to now 
has been the object of my heart?” But the true lovers of Mary are 
consoled at that moment. They welcome death and part peace- 
fully from their relatives and the things of this world. They know 
that they are about to take possession in reality of the object of 
their love and that they will be forever happy in her presence. . . . 

Perhaps you will smile when you read this letter, but that does 


not matter. He who has written it merits only derision. But re- 
member that he who writes does so with his heart in his pen and 
without any other motive save the only true and real good that 
you will have to answer for. My only desire after the glory of God 
is to see all of us united in the tremendous day of judgment un- 
der the mantle of Mary, although we are separated here be- 
low... 


This letter may well be called the last will and testament of St. 
Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin. It was written just two months 
before his death. At that moment he would have been a priest 
had circumstances not prevented it. He mentions this fact in the 
last paragraph of the letter. His only comment is: “God wills it 
this way, so I will it too.” In these words of humble submission 
to God’s will we can hear an echo of Mary’s submission at the 
Annunciation: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to 


10 Lettere di San Gabriele dell’ Addolorata, pp. 140-145. 
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me according to thy word.” His lifetime of devotion to Mary had 
succeeded in forming him to her own image. His last letter was 
an exhortation to love Mary; his last desire to be found under 
her mantle on the day of judgment. Toward the end of this same 
letter he says: ‘“Recommend me to the Blessed Mother that I may 
be saved; I seek nothing else.’’ His death as well as his life was 
given into the hands of Mary. 

Today St. Gabriel kneels close to Mary before the throne of 
God. How fervent are his prayers that the purpose of this Marian 
year may be realized: “This centenary celebration should not 
only serve to revive Catholic Faith and earnest devotion to the 
Mother of God in the souls of all, but Christians should also, in 
as far as possible, conform their lives to the image of the same 
Virgin.” 





Father Emmanuel Suarez, O.P. 


T. M. Sparks, O.P. 


N THE liturgy of the feast of St. Dominic, as in all Dominican 
I tradition, there is great emphasis on love of sacred doctrine 
and its defense. Holy Mother Church through the ages has recog- 
nized this Dominican characteristic by entrusting to the Order a 
very special place in the work of the chief ““Roman Congregation,” 
the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, whose com- 
petency is the guardianship “‘of the doctrine of faith and morals.” ? 
What His Eminence Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary—and 
hence charged with the day-by-day management—of the Holy 
Office, wrote to the Order’s Curia on the occasion of Father Em- 
manuel Suarez’s death is therefore of extraordinary importance. 
His Excellency Bishop Menendez-Reigada, O.P., of Cordova, 
realizing this, began his eulogy at the funeral in Madrid by read- 
ing a Spanish translation of His Eminence’s letter. The docu- 
ment has been widely circulated in Europe. If it could be said 
that Father Suarez was “proud” of any of his many offices, I think 
it would be that of Consultor of the Holy Office—a position he 
held by reason of his being Master General of the Order of Preach- 
ers. No doubt he would have felt himself extraordinarily honored 
by the words of His Eminence. Lest they be left unrecorded for 
English-speaking people, this memorial begins with a translation 
of the Cardinal’s outstanding testimonial to the late Master Gen- 
eral: 


1Canon 247. 
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I have learned with immense sorrow the cruel news of the tragic death 
of the Most Reverend Father Emmanuel Suarez, your beloved Father 
Master General and most esteemed Consultor of this Supreme Sacred 
Congregation. 

In his extraordinary, indefatigable activity which took him into every 
part of the globe where the Order of St. Dominic had need of impulse, 
guidance, encouragement in its multiple apostolate, Father Suarez also 
found a way to fulfill delicate missions which the Holy See entrusted to 
him, realizing at once the good of the Church and that of the Order. 

All who had recourse to his illumined prudence, to his profound jurid- 
ical wisdom, and to his broad experience of men and affairs received 
from him counsels and decisions of singular intuition; and they marvelled 
not less at his kindness and affability which reflected a truly good and 
noble spirit. 

In this hour of bitter grief there crowd into our minds memories of 
him: his words, his gestures, his interventions, at times strong and de- 
cisive; his great love for the Church, for which he always labored with 
the most absolute fidelity and with the most exemplary rectitude. 

It seems almost impossible to us that he will no longer return, serene 
and smiling as always, to his place among the Consultors, who surrounded 
him with esteem and veneration. 

There remains only to pray for his beautiful soul that the merciful God 
may welcome him into glory, together with the Secretary General, Father 
Aureliano Martinez. 

To the Curia Generalizia, to the entire illustrious Order of Friars 
Preachers, linked by centuries-old bonds to the Holy Office, my own most 
profound personal condolences as well as those of this entire Supreme 
Sacred Congregation. 


Father Suarez was devoted to his work for the Holy Office. and 
indeed to all his tasks, because of his great faith. He was always 
most anxious to maintain in their utmost purity the doctrinal 
traditions of the Order. Readers will recall his letter written in 
such spirit launching this review, CRoss AND Crown. He was 
solicitous that the work of the Leonine Commission be carried 
forward, realizing, as the Sovereign Pontiffs have, that the preach- 
er’s great human auxiliary in accurate, profound exposition of 


| sacred doctrine is the Opera of St. Thomas Aquinas. To this end 
| he established subcommissions in Canada and France to expedite 
| the labor. He endeavored to do all possible for the propagation 
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of the faith in mission lands, fostering with unique zeal native 
vocations. 

He was a man of hope, of Christian optimism. He worked very 
hard, did his best under the circumstances in which he found him- 
self, and then confidently and humbly left the rest to God. In a 
recent meeting of Superiors General in Rome this trait found in- 
stant expression when one of the group seemed to overemphasize 
the gigantic difficulties of certain aspects of the present-day apos- 
tolate. With Father Suarez’s hope went great fortitude and cour- 
age in meeting problems and hazardous situations. And withal 
there was the joyousness and freedom of spirit which character- 
izes the children of St. Dominic. 

Charity is proved by deeds: “If you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” ? Father Suarez was devoted to the law of God—not only 
in a speculative way (he was one of the Church’s greatest canon- 
ists), but in its exact observance. He showed his love for the Bless- 
ed Sacrament and for the crucified Savior by his reverent saying 
of Holy Mass and by his quiet daily visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with his lay brother—visits that were extended in Lent to 
include the Stations of the Cross in his own Oratory. 

Whatever honored Our Lady, particularly under the title of 
Queen of the Holy Rosary, greatly pleased him. Devoted to St. 
Dominic, he tried to promote everywhere not only the good of 
the Order and the increase of vocations but also the cult of the 
Holy Patriarch: at Caleruega, at the holy places of St. Dominic 
in southern France, at the tomb of the holy Founder in Bologna, 
at the Dominican shrines in Rome, at the Soriano shrine in Sicily. 
He was zealous for the honor of St. Catherine of Siena and of all 
the servants of God of the Dominican family; not least for that 
of Blessed Imelda and Blessed Martin de Porres. His dedicated 
service to the family of St. Dominic reached out beyond the First 
Order: to the cloistered nuns, to the Third Order Religious, and 
to secular Tertiaries. (On their part, Tertiaries, too, delighted in 
his care: Cardinal Siri of Genoa on the occasion of Father Suarez’s 
congratulations when His Eminence was named to the Sacred 


2 John 14:15. 
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College smilingly spoke of his pleasure at receiving a visit from 
his “spiritual father in St. Dominic’). One of the joys of his gen- 
eralate was the Holy See’s entrusting to the Order the shrine of 
St. Nicholas at Bari. In imitation of St. Teresa of Avila—each 
night before retiring he read a bit from her Works which he kept 
at his bedside—he had a special love for the Patron of the Uni- 
versal Church, St. Joseph. 

Father Suarez’s love for God, for the Church, and for the Order, 
had its complement in his love for souls generally. In his visita- 
tion conferences he never forgot to remind his hearers of the 
“good of souls.” Nor was he concerned only with men’s spirit: he 
had a compassionate heart for their physical sufferings. Misery, 
sickness, distress anywhere found in him a sympathetic deliverer. 
He had a remarkably broad understanding of peoples as well as 
of individuals, and was able to communicate this. Everywhere 
those whom he knew felt his death as a great personal loss. 

The prudence of Father Suarez was perfected by his long years 
in Rome—his was a whole priestly lifetime spent in the great 
practical school of the Roman Congregations, to which come prob- 
lems from all over the world. At times his discretion seemed par- 
ticularly illuminated: the Bishop of Cordova in his funeral 
sermon sought the explanation in the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Though his Roman training tended to make Father Suarez rather 
cautious, he was not at all indecisive. 

The late Master General’s coat-of-arms bore the motto: “In 
peace and equity.” He loved peace, but he loved justice equally. 
He made special efforts to be fair in his dealings with all men. 
His justice, however, was tempered with mercy; he was usually 
slow to adopt stern measures. 

He was a temperate man. He was unusually abstemious in re- 
gard to food, being always content with whatever happened to be 
put before him. His clothing likewise was simple. He was 
extraordinarily sparing in the matter of rest. He took the short- 
est possible amount of recreation, and very little sleep. A good 
part of the night, and occasionally even the whole of it, was spent 
at his desk. He had disciplined himself in all the practices of self- 
denial which, St. Dominic wisely saw, make the Friar Preacher; 
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and he was above all a lover of silence. After one visitation of 
long duration the chief point in his concluding remarks was in 
praise of religious silence. 

The distinctive characteristic of Father Suarez’s spirituality and 
of his priestly life is best indicated when we say he was apostolic. 
There was in him a great love of contemplation, but he did not 
rest with that: his whole life was spent in ceaseless, tireless activ- 
ity for souls. His Excellency, Archbishop Cicognani in his tele- 
gram of condolences said: ‘Father Suarez was truly an apostolic 
successor of St. Dominic.’’ Sometimes Father expressed his regret 
that he could not get away to a priory where he would have more 
time for prayer; but he realized that it was God’s will that he 
sanctify himself by unremitting work for God, for the Church, 
for the Order: for souls. Those who were privileged to work with 
him marvelled at this complete, absolute dedication to work. The 
many offices he held were not empty titles, even while Master 
General: he fulfilled conscientiously their heavy obligations. Just 
before he died, he gave some days at the earnest request of the 
Cardinal Prefect of one of the Sacred Congregations to the care- 
ful examination of a highly confidential report of five thousand 
pages. And after his return to Rome from a trying week-end in 
Sicily, he reduced to a couple of hours his last sleep (taken fifty 
hours before he died) that he might take care of an urgent matter 
sent by a high ecclesiastic to Santa Sabina while the General had 
been in Sicily. 

The death of Father Emmanuel Suarez occurred in ‘St. Domin- 
ic’s Country” near Perpignan, on Wednesday, the feast of St. Paul 
the Apostle, of this Marian Year. We are confident that St. Joseph 
and the holy Apostles, and indeed all the angels and saints, and 
especially their Queen and ours, Mary Immaculate, have not been 
unmindful of him in death. It was Father Suarez who solemnly 
renewed the acknowledgement of Our Lady as Queen of the 
Dominican Order at the General Chapter of Washington in 1949. 
He was always enthusiastic about Our Lady of the Rosary of 
Fatima—treceiving special encouragement in this from the Holy 
Father himself—and lived to see the First and Second Order as 
well as the Third firmly established there, and to convoke the 
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Order’s Rosary Marian Year Congress there. He was very happy 
when he was able to arrange for the solemn coronation of the 
venerable statue of Our Lady de la Pefia de Francia at Salamanca 
by the Cardinal Legate of the Barcelona International Eucharistic 
Congress. This past spring he led the members of his Curia Gen- 
eralizia in solemn pilgrimage to Santa Maria Maggiore that the 
precious indulgences of this Marian year might be gained. 

While in our charity we keep Father Suarez’s great soul in our 
prayers, we cannot at the same time but be filled with gratitude 
for the graces given him: ‘“The law of truth was in his mouth, 
and iniquity was not found in his lips; he walked with me in 
peace and in equity, and turned many away from iniquity.” * 





Patron of Catholic Action 


Paul Hilsdale, S.J. 


E ARE startled and incredulous, but Mary accepted all the 

mysteries concerning her and her Son with a calm serenity, 
“pondering them in her heart.” The difference between Mary 
and ourselves is one of docility. We wish to impose our ideas on 
God; we cannot see why He takes so long; in our dealings with 
souls we are always impatiently trying to force God’s hand. But 
Mary accepted God’s timetable as completely as she accepted 


God himself. She saw that the God-man took long years to ‘“‘ad- 
vance in wisdom and age and grace.” She was not surprised that 
He had waited two thousand years after promising Abraham that 
he would rescue his people. Nor was she disappointed after her 
Son’s ascension that His plan (the Church) spread only by degrees 
through Palestine and across the Mediterranean. 

If we had designed the world there would have been no evolu- 
tion. If we had been God, He should have come not as a child, 
but in world-shaking power. If we were giving the grace of con- 
version to our fellow men we would throw it down as a chal- 
lenge: “Take it or leave it at once, now and forever.” 

We are not patient. God is patience. 

It is this that Mary is most capable of teaching us today. She 
brought Christ into the world, watched over His physical growth, 
cooperated with God in every phase of His development. From 
this experience she has much that she longs to teach us. For we 
have been given a privilege similar to hers: we are chosen to 
bring Christ into our century as she brought Him into our world, 
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cooperating with God in the development of His mystical body. 

The first lesson to be learned, therefore, is patient respect for 
God’s timetable. A member of Catholic Action who lacks this 
patience and wishes to substitute his ‘drive’ for God’s gently 
persuasive grace will flare up and die. 

Some of the events in the life of our Lord will reveal Mary’s 
gentle way of cooperating with His growth into manhood and 
saviorhood which can help us to learn this necessary patience. 
Each event will suggest how she wants us to cooperate with the 
growth of her Son’s mystical body. She is the exemplar and the 
patron of Catholic Action, and our apostolate to be fruitful must 
be patterned after hers, and must be carried on in union with 
her maternal love and care for men. 


We will take four scenes from her life: Bethlehem, Egypt, Naz- 
areth, and Jerusalem. 


BETHLEHEM 


The one Christmas vignette which has been engraved on most 
of our minds is that of a dark cave, lighted by a shepherd’s lantern 
hung on a projection of rock. In the cave there is a half visible 
supernatural radiance. It comes from a newborn Child held in 
the arms of a young girl who is kneeling on hay and straw spilled 
from an animal’s manger. She is preparing to rest the Child on a 
coverlet spread over the cleaner straw in the manger. A strong, 
young man is standing beside her, holding a blanket with which 
she will wrap her son from the cold. By now we have forgotten 
the shepherd’s lamp, the jagged rock, and the surrounding dark- 
ness; all is illumined by a transparent, pervading joy. 

All this is true, but we forget at times that Mary was also a 
decidedly practical mother. She must have made her Child’s cov- 
erings herself; she knew when her Son was cold and needed an- 
other blanket; she watched Him to see if He should be moved in 
His “cradle.” She was attentive to the slightest sign of hunger. 
She gave Him what He needed, when He needed it. That was her 
whole function, and her privilege; and she expected no mirac- 
ulous results in return. When, for the first time in the life of the 
God-man, she had fed Him, she expected no sudden increase of 
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strength or miraculous growth. When she placed a blanket over [| 
the manger, she did not expect him to reach down and pull it 
around His shoulders (as God had wrapped the sky around her 
shoulders), but she gently slipped her hand under the Child’s 
head and pulled the coverings warmly around Him. She was not 
surprised that He did not open His mouth and instruct the f 
shepherds on the nature of His kingdom. 
Our Bethlehem is perhaps more comfortable than hers, but no | 
more ordinary. We speak with the sons of God on the way to 
work, in our shops and offices, and at home in the evening. We 
serve them in ordinary ways, as Mary served, by providing food, 
warmth, shelter, and friendship. Our gift becomes more perfect 
as it approaches her manner of giving: expecting no immediate | 
thanks; not complaining that improvement and growth are so 
slow; always realizing that in some mysterious way God is working f 
through us, and using our rough hands and rougher speech in a f 
patient appeal to His other sons, the brothers of His First-born. 
A member of Catholic Action, therefore, should give as Mary 
gave, expecting no miracles, exulting in the privilege of cooper- f 
ating with the growth of Christ’s mystical body, patiently realiz- } 
ing that growth may not be complete for thirty years or even 
thirty centuries. : 


EGyptT 


The next picture from Mary’s album is painted in burnt um- 
ber, crimson, and gold. ‘The clay of Egypt is underfoot, and the f 
golden sun is setting behind the over heavy branches of date- 
palms. Outside a workman’s house a young mother is supporting 
her one-year-old by both His hands, teaching Him how to walk. 
When she lets go of His left hand He sways but manages to remain 
standing; but when He steps forward something buckles, and He 
swings down towards the ground, still suspended fortunately by 
Mary’s strong right hand. 

Somehow in our meditation we think of the infant Christ in 
the cave, then we jump to the boy Christ asking questions in the 
‘Temple, then we leap again to the miracle at Cana and the publicf 
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life. We forget all the human events in between—the constant 
need He had of Mary’s guidance and instruction. 

It is a mother’s responsibility to discover what her son needs 
at each stage of his development: when he needs milk as an in- 
fant, when he should be given more substantial food, when he 
must be taken out of his crib and allowed to develop his muscles 
crawling around the house, when he is strong enough to walk, 
when he should be outside in the fresh air. It is wonderful to 
think of Mary serving her Creator by observing His needs, never 
waiting for Him to say: “Now, Mother, I’m going to walk”; or 
“Now, Mother, you should get me some papyri for I’m going to 
write.” 

One of the most difficult aspects of spiritual direction is to dis- 
cover what an individual needs and when—-so as not to impede 
progress—and at the same time to offer advice that is not be- 
yond the person’s strength and store of grace. This quality of a 
spiritual director must exist to a certain extent in every member 
of Catholic Action. We must learn to observe and judge the needs 
of Christ’s mystical body with that clear intuition that Mary had 
for the needs of His physical body. 

Anyone who has tried to teach realizes how hopeless it is to 
lecture over the heads of the class. Unfortunately many words of 
spiritual advice are thus lost because they are not adapted to the 
background and needs of the hearer. There are millions, for ex- 
ample, who do not take for granted the value of sacrifice, for 
whom the concept of a sacramental system is altogether nebulous, 
or for whom the word “prayer” means only the precise repetition 
of prayer formulas. Again, this fallacy of envisaging an imaginary 
audience and forgetting the concrete needs of the growing mysti- 


| cal body is manifested in the facile solutions of some unrealistic 


enthusiasts, who advise readers to destroy their television receiv- 
ers, to leave their factories and go back to the land, or to learn 
contemplation merely by reading St. John of the Cross. 

Our memory of Egypt should protect us from these impractical 
dreams. It will remind us to keep our feet on the New York pave- 
ment as firmly as Christ’s feet were set on the hardened clay 
streets of alien soil. In short, we need the simple power of ob- 
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servation and judgment of which Mary had the fullness. ‘Then we 
shall never try to force God’s timetable by asking someone to run 
when he has not the strength even to walk in the spiritual life. 


NAZARETH 


Nazareth is a long step forward in Mary’s life, including about 
thirty years of Christ’s growth and development. The following 
scene takes place shortly after His tenth birthday. 

Mary, Joseph, and Jesus are sitting down after dinner. It is twi- 
light outside, but rather dark inside the narrow-windowed kitch- 
en and living room. Jesus has just finished lighting and trimming 
the wicks of two lamps, and is now returning to His place at 
Joseph’s left. Mary looks up, and in her soft voice says: ‘““You’ve 
been working hard today, Jesus; you should go to bed now. Your 
father and I will finish clearing the table.” 

Jesus was now working with Joseph. Mary kept close watch, 
making sure that He received enough to eat, and even enough 
sleep. Joseph, of course, also kept careful check—he had made a 
special mallet for the Boy, half the weight of his own, and he 
watched to see that Jesus never tried to carry the larger beams of 
heavy, unfinished lumber in the shop. 

Mary and Joseph were delighted to observe how His body grew 
tall and strong and muscles filled out the shape of His arms and 
legs. And they both arranged little practice jobs that would not | 
exhaust Him. No doubt Mary used to mix butter with their com- 
mon fare when she filled His plate, and “without His knowing it” | 
pour the creamiest part of the milk into His cup first, so that He 
would have all the nourishment that a growing boy needs. 

All this we may imagine with a good degree of probability. And 
if we could go to Nazareth and ask Mary: “What should I do 
when working for your Son’s mystical body?” she would answer, 
“Do what you see me doing for His physical body here—make } 
sure that the members of His mystical body receive enough food } 
for their souls. Do not exhaust them by asking what they are notf 
yet strong enough to accomplish. Above all be patient, and help 
them to grow. And never be disappointed to find that they are 
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not yet as strong and as fully grown as you would like. Remember 
that God is directing them through you. Try to discover, there- 
fore, His plan for them instead of imposing yours.” 

A Catholic Action leader following this advice will not be dis- 
appointed when one of his group reports: “Well, I know the next 
meeting is important, but I can’t come. I’ve got a date’’; or “‘Sor- 
ry I won't be able to help organize the convention; but I’ve got a 
fishing trip planned that weekend.” Instead of complaining about 
a ‘lack of strength and generosity” the Catholic Action leader 
should be like Mary, rejoicing at the growth that is already pres- 
ent, pleased that the member is interested enough to attend even 
one meeting. Fuller growth will come, but slowly. 

Mary and Joseph were delighted by the first rounded sign of 
muscle in their Son’s arm, and smiled proudly when He learned 
how to drive a nail into the wood—although He had to rest 
after driving half a dozen, and He needed three times as many 
strokes as did Joseph. 


JERUSALEM 


Our fourth and last scene from Mary’s life is etched in dark- 
ened lines. The sky overhead is massed with ominous clouds, and 
the walls of Jerusalem soar menacingly in the background. Mary is 
making her way through the crowd to be in His path when He 
comes, carrying the Cross. Her courage has inspired one of His 
apostles, and John moves silently beside her. 

There is nothing hysterical about this woman. She is not run- 
ning distractedly to Pontius Pilate, or beseeching the High Priests 
to have mercy. She seems not to hear the jibes and insults that 
her neighbors in the crowd hurl at Him as the Roman eagles 
come in sight. 

When He is near she steps forward just enough to catch His 
eye. Jesus stops for a moment and looks into her face, finding 
there not tears but encouragement, not weakness but strength. 
Her fortitude is a reflection of His, but it reflects back into Him, 
and in some mysterious way enables Him to go on with greater 
force and determination. 
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In the Gospels we are not told about Mary’s life in Jerusalem; 
we meet her suddenly on Calvary. She does not feature in her 
Son’s triumphs, but she is there when He is in pain. 

His mystical body shares in the sufferings of Calvary. Sin 
wracks its members like fever, and indifference feels like the ex- 
haustion that invaded His legs and arms when He was carrying 
the Cross up that last hill. What is to be our attitude to the sin- 
ner and the indifferent? Mary’s example again provides the 
answer. 

Mary loved the whole of her son. His bruised hands and ex- 
hausted limbs called even more to her mother’s heart than did 
the unbruised and still healthy members of His body. Similarly, 
we in Catholic Action may never turn away from members whose } 
faith is weak, or who are struggling with habits of sin. We must | 
resist the temptation to work towards an isolated elite of ‘‘good 
Catholics” who propose to cut themselves away from the secular 
environment and strive selfishly for self-righteousness. Predilec- | 
tion for the sinner is, of course, part of the very definition of Cath- 
olic Action. Still it does not hurt to remind ourselves of the fact, 
and to see its spirit blazoned in the constant and penetrating love | 
which Mary centered on her suffering son. 


SUMMARY 


Throughout her life Mary provided us with the pattern of 
Catholic Action. In the darkness of the cave at Bethlehem Mary 
gave the infant Jesus her warmth, her caresses, and the coverings 
she had woven for Him—inspiring us to give in her pattern, | 
without expecting miraculous results, satisfied to be of service tof 
Christ. Near the pyramids of Egypt she guided His first steps and f 
taught Him how to walk—teaching us at the same time how to} 
observe the needs of others carefully, and how to plan our ac 
tions not in a vacuum but always with those concrete needs inf 
view. We joined the Holy Family in their home at Nazareth, andf 
smiled as Mary gently sent the Son of God to bed—letting us seef 
how we must help people build their spiritual resources gradu- 
ally, never asking what is too hard, and never being disappointed 
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if they are not yet as strong as we should wish. Finally in the gloom 
of Calvary we saw Our Lady’s acceptance of the Passion, and her 
determination to be close to Him in His sufferings, to encourage 
and help Him in the moment of greatest stress—encouraging us 
also to concentrate our efforts not on those members of Christ 
who are in health, but on those parts of His mystical body which 
are in pain. 

Our life will be fruitful, and our apostolate pleasing to God, 
in so far as we share Mary’s motivation and Mary’s thoughts—co- 
operating with Christ in the development of His mystical body 
as she cooperated with the development of His physical body, 
observing with love, judging in the clear light of faith, and acting 
with a mother’s eternal patience. 






The Family 


Theodor Karl Lieven} ; 


HE CIVILIZED world in its transition from the first to the} 
second half of our twentieth century finds itself in a state} 
of startling disorder. Christians cannot but stand disillusioned in 
the face of what they see. Christian nations of both the Eastern 
and Western World have, in large part, become de-Christianized, 
and so have ceased to be a bulwark against the evils of a prevail- 
ing heathen culture. Insubordination to God and to His Church 
has become a destructive force perverting society and corrupting 
the hearts and minds of men. 


The family in particular has suffered noticeable decadence} ! 


during the last two generations. This devastating trend is not} } 
traceable solely to an overstressing of sex, nor is it merely the} ° 


aftermath of the two wars. Ideological errors, the result of biased} ! 
reasoning propagated since the Renaissance, to which our twen- 
tieth-century society is alarmingly susceptible, have likewise ex- 
erted a detrimental influence on family life. The disorder is} 

making its way through the very midst of mankind, cleaving} 

nations in two and disrupting marriages and families. Urbaniza} 

tion has hastened the dissemination of these errors which, accept}! 
ed by large numbers of men, are proving a great danger to the} 

whole human race. 

The antidote to the obvious collapse of the family must above 
all be sought in the virtuous lives of fathers and mothers. Thef 
family’s preservation depends primarily on the earnestness with} 
which parents foster the spiritual life of their children. It further 
calls for an intensifying of family life in a Christian spirit, since 
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the family as such has the duty of perfecting itself. ‘The realization 
| of this ideal requires adequate instruction on the sacramental 
| character of marriage and on all it entails. ‘This knowledge, deep- 
ly grounded in faith, bears upon matters of the highest human 
values: of the rights issuing from marriage and the rights of the 
offspring—an idea which in the Western world is perhaps given 
too great prominence. 

The individual Christian, the Church, and governments dom- 
| inated by the Christian spirit, may contribute to the moral and 
| material support of the family. The problem at hand, however, 
is not so easily solved. ‘The supernatural character derived from 
| the sacrament, the spiritual nature of the members of the family, 
| and the legitimacy of the institution give the family a sacredness 
which is often undervalued. ‘Too often the members are viewed 
only as individuals in relation to the state. 


THE Famity—A LIvING ORGANISM 


Rightly understood, the family is a unity, whose essential ele- 


ment is its quality or nature of oneness. It ranks as the first, the 
fundamental, and the most natural type of society and as the 
basis of all human society, with certain rights and duties of its 
} own. As a unity, a body with definite functions to perform, the 
} family can be looked upon as a living organism. Thus, it pos- 
sesses the power of growth. When an infant is born we are 
accustomed to say: ““The family has grown,” rather than: “The 


is) number of its members has increased.” The family, moreover, 


| has the capacity of propagating its characteristics. Sons and daugh- 
ters transmit the likeness and the aptitudes of the family more 
‘fully even than their own. Marked mental tendencies are re- 
ferred to as family traits. These traits and qualities distinguish 
successive generations of one ancestral line from those of another. 
John Sebastian Bach, for instance, is not said to have bequeathed 
his own musical ability to his sons, but rather is it said that “the 
Bach kith and kin” were noted musicians. 
In the New World we observe that the pioneering spirit carries 
over in certain families. The members of such families form the 
vanguard in engineering enterprises and ordinarily surpass their 
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neighbors in these undertakings. Indigence and destitution are 
the relentless attendants of other families. These families often 
merit a reputation for carelessness, improvidence, or even indo-} 
lence. When they become objects of charity and a burden tof 
public institutions, it is not to the individuals that their bad} 
habits are attributed but rather to the general spirit of the famil- 
ies themselves. Thus society generally accepts the theory of the 
transmission of traits from the family as such, instead of merely 
from individual to individual. 


Like every human being since the fall of the race in paradise, 
so has the family become susceptible to infirmity, mutilation, and 
death. To be sure, this is not said of it in reference to numbers: 
numerically it may have continuance, but as a unit it is subject to 
these evils. Every living organism suffers harm just as soon as its} 
organs (or even one, if it be vital to life) cease to function. The 
institution known as the family fares no better. As soon as either 
or both parents, or one or several of the children breaks away from} 
the family, the result will be a serious disturbance. The work of 
the family will suffer and be impaired. If the ailment is long. 
continued, the evil consequences will be many and irreparable. 
The mutual supplementing and perfecting of parents and chil- 
dren require that life be lived jointly, both exteriorly and interi-[ 
orly. Marriage and family life might continue conventionally; 
yet the essentials of this life would be missing if interiorly, in} 
heart and mind, that union were severed. Neglect of the chil} 
dren’s education will cause a similar effect. No later reconcilia} 
tion between father and mother, no matter how sincere, and no 
subsequent amends for neglect of parental duties, can retrieve the 
time and repair the loss. 


A child’s upbringing rests with his parents. A son’s personality} 
should, on the whole, be formed on that of the father and, as hep 
is considered the natural bearer of his parent’s characteristics, so} 
also should he portray the likeness of the family from which he 
is descended. In a daughter one should see reflected the woman} 
hood of the mother. A young man will hardly be disappointed} 
in the choice of a wife if, in addition to the dispositions and apti-} 
tudes of both parents, the bride brings with her into married lift} 
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the virtuous habits inculcated by a God-fearing mother. But such 
guidance is possible only in an integrated and unified family. 

The education of children in orphanages and similar institu- 
tions is wanting in the fundamental element of family life. Even 
a deficient and faulty upbringing in a home is preferable to an 
ordinary training in an institution. Circumstances, unfortunately, 
may make a child’s education at a boarding school imperative. 
The integrity of the family in such a case may be partially pre- 
served if the institution is Christian in character. 


‘THREATS TO FAMILY LIFE 


The dangers threatening family life take on greater propor- 
tions in our day when fathers, mothers, and children are pressed 
into military service or when they are engaged in civilian and 
other occupations and connected with business establishments, 
and are thus absent from the family circle day after day. Other 
circumstances also often interfere with the welfare of the family. 


The fact that school and working hours hinder family meals on 
weekdays and perhaps even on Sundays puts the home on the level 
of a restaurant and makes impossible that excellent groundwork 
of the spiritual life in the family, namely, table prayers in com- 
mon. The least that can entitle the family to a claim on home life 
is that once a week it gather for a meal, on Sundays if possible. 


The totalitarian system in its methods of attack on marriage 
has for its aim the suppression of the family and family life. Ac- 
cordingly, the state takes over the education of the child from 
its tenth or even sixth year with the express purpose of destroying 
the already existing families. Having finally arrived at the con- 
} viction that this method makes precarious the continuance of the 
race, the rulers have begun to modify their regulations. With no 
other than biological reasons urging them, these lords watch with 
suspicious eyes lest a feeling for family values, and especially for 
personal values, should arise from the change of tactics. 
| Participation of parents and children in the various functions 
ij of authorized civil and religious societies may also become a cause 

| of estrangement between parents and children if these gatherings 
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are of too frequent occurrence. The leisure hours which should 
strengthen family ties effect the very opposite. What may seem 
like a caricature of a Christian family sometimes proves a true 
likeness. For instance, the father of the family is active in the 
apostolate of his society. ‘The mother, a zealous promoter in her 
field, engages in charitable enterprises. The sons naturally are 
interested in the youth movements and the daughters eager to 
attend the weekly choir rehearsal or any social gathering of their 
group. These activities, however worthy and desirable the objec- 
tives thereby intended, are nevertheless largely detrimental to 
home relations and family interests. 

The absence or inactivity of one or more organic part in a 
living being will, if continued, inevitably result in death. The 
parallel is true in marriage and in family life. The death of man 
or wife stands for the natural death of the marriage union, and the 
death of both parents during the children’s minority brings the 
family to a premature death. A permanent separation between 
man and wife imports an unnatural death of the family. It stands 
to reason that the family, like every other living organism, is sub- 
ject to death by its very nature. This death takes place when the 
youngest child has grown to maturity—a period ordinarily of 
thirty or forty years. The family has then fulfilled its purpose 
and ceases to function. Not the continued union of man and wife, 
nor even the fact that a child has reached maturity but is helpless, 
affects the case. Kinship mingled with parental feelings will under 
such circumstances be the incentive for bestowing the needed} 
care. But this is not a family enterprise nor a rejuvenation of the 
family. Neither can memories of the past, nor yearly reunions, 
close and tender as they are, bring back new life to the family. 
The children’s and grandchildren’s families now constitute thef 
living family. 

Most deserving of sympathy are widows and orphans, who aref 
deprived of the perfecting element of their lives. To these, halff 
of life’s values are lost, and lost also in many instances is the maf 
terial support necessary for a proper career. After the last two 
wars, grave and regrettable experiences with orphaned youth weref 
not unusual, nor were they surprising. During the important 
years of adolescence, sons deprived of contact with parents bef 
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came estranged from their families and were lost to them. The 
Church, with a true insight into the meaning and influence of the 
family circle, again and again lets her prayers ascend to heaven 
for the welfare of widows and orphans. A widow’s life is incom- 
plete, and the rearing of her children lacks the necessary combined 
example of both parents. Unknown to the outsider are the needs 
and emptiness of a widow’s and orphan’s life, bereft as they are 
of the love of husband and father. 

Thus far we have not treated of the nutritive powers belonging 
to family life. The family must of necessity possess these if the 
idea of a living organism is to be associated with it. Here, however, 
a fundamental difference is to be noted—a difference between 
nutrition on a vegetable plane pertaining exclusively to the in- 
dividual and nutrition of the human family, the primal human 
society. The nutrition of the family, like that of matrimony, takes 
place on a spiritual level. This food is love, spiritual love. Be- 
cause it is of a spiritual nature, it does not require the agency of 
matter. In a sense it constitutes its own blood stream. But to 
hold a place in the world of realities it must be kindled by “Eros” 
and reveal itself outwardly in order that marriage and family may 
come to take form. As a conjugal and filial love, it becomes clear- 
ly discernible in the selfless devotedness with which parents min- 
ister to the infant and small child—a devotedness which increases 
with the increasing years. This love, excellent because it is spirit- 
ual, restrains Eros so that husband and wife do not exceed the 
bounds of right reason. It compasses all powers of which the hu- 
man heart and soul are capable. All-embracing, it unites all the 
other members of the family in a common love with God and 
His saints. The family which is not love-sustained is unquestion- 
ably doomed. Lacking nutrition, it will languish and die of starva- 
tion. 

A man who must constantly remain in a stooped position or 
who is in any other way restricted in his movements will not long 
remain in good health. He will suffer from want of circulation and 
will breathe only with the greatest difficulty. His muscles, because 
of disuse, will deteriorate, and the whole man, deformed in body, 
will soon be totally disabled. Unfit for any kind of work, he not 
infrequently looks forward to an early death as preferable to life. 
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Similarly, the home that does not provide adequate room for the 
household will not long be a happy one. Too close contact of the 
members with one another will result in disagreements and nerv- 
ous disorders. Life under those conditions will in time become 
unbearable and a remedy will be found in the breaking away 
from the family. Thus the premature death of the family is 
brought about. 

The family, notwithstanding the individual differences of its 
members, by definite characteristics of its own possesses unity and, 
in a sense, the nature of a living organism. Every person has fea- 
tures which are distinctive of himself. Every person physically 
sound and externally uninjured represents a symmetrically con- 
structed oneness. Similarly, the family represents collectively, if 
due allowance is made for age, so clearly defined a type as to mark 
it unmistakably as a unified whole and, as it were, a living or- 
ganism. 


THE HuMAN FAMILY 


So far we have considered the family simply as a living organ- 
ism comprised of a number of human individuals. The family, as 
well as marriage upon which it rests, becomes the “‘societas 
principaliter ordinata,”’+ a relationship which it bears to the 
whole of humanity. In this succinct analysis the supernatural 
character which the family derives from the sacrament of matri- 
mony has been borne in mind. The origin of marriage, and hence 
of the family deriving from it, can be traced to the words of the 
Creator spoken in paradise: “It is not good for man to be alone,” ? 
and to the forming of the body of Eve out of a rib of Adam? 
Adam’s words clarify the idea of the union of two in one. “And 
Adam said: “This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; 
she shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man. 
Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother and shall cleave 
to his wife: and they shall be two in one flesh.’” * By the sin of 


1 Nuptial blessing at the Pater Noster in the Nuptial Mass. 
2Gen. 2:18. 4Gen. 2:23-24. 
3 Gen. 2:21-24. 
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our first parents the family unfortunately fell heir to its evil con- 
sequences, so that the family is no longer the perfect institution 
it once was—no longer the best way to attain to personal holi- 
ness. How seldom do we find a father, mother, or growing child 
who realizes the great value of the institution of the family as 
come forth from God and modeled on the Most Holy Trinity! 
How few are the husbands and wives who see in the bond of their 
wedded life that relation which exists between Christ and His 
Church as depicted by the Apostle! > One’s calling, business af- 
fairs, daily occupations, and the many other claims which the 
upkeep of the family and the ordinary courtesies of life have on 
his time prove a constant drawback on the spiritual life of the 
individual, not to mention the family as a unit. 

One thing, however, must be borne in mind: The way of per- 
fection as recommended by the Savior in the Gospel ® is usually 
traced out in religious communities which are patterned on the 
family, yet never become one. However, the significance and great 
import of the family derives more directly from the fact that the 
Incarnate Word came and lived on earth in a human family. He 
who made all things and in whose power it was to choose the 
manner of His existence in our midst, chose family life. Thereby 
He gave it His formal approval and made it sacred as an institu- 
tion of His own appointment. 


The family concept is so deeply grounded in the human mind 
as to seem a memory of the primitive injunction made by God to 
the whole of mankind through our first parents. On this family 
all society is to be patterned. The twentieth-century man is clear- 
ly conscious of his status in the great human family. The typical 
man of our day may, at one and the same time, be interested in 
matters religious, cultural, scientific, political, economic, and 
athletic which reach far beyond the limits of his country, nation, 
and continent. In the previous century this was not the case. Some 
few minds only, outstanding among the generality of men, were 
able to concern themselves with questions of universal interest. 
They could, at most, reach out to two or three of such problems 
only. 


5 Eph. 5:22-23. 8 Matt.19: 16-29. 
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THE FAMILY OF Gop 


Those members of mankind who will attain their last end— 
nearly all, it is hoped—will enjoy eternal life in the communion 
of saints, namely, in the family of Adam and Eve redeemed 
through Christ, the new Adam, through the mediation of Mary, 
the new Eve. The heavenly food nourishing the members of that 
holy communion is love—love of God and love of those united 
with Him. Growth and increase of this family of the blessed will 
be discontinued in the eternal dwellings as having no further 
meaning and purpose. Not so, however, love, the nourishment of 
souls—it continues forever. This idea is suggested when we speak 
of the family as a living organism; not, however, when we speak 
of an individual member of the family. The working out of one’s 
salvation is unquestionably a personal matter, but it is equally 
certain that the happiness of heaven is shared by all the members 
of the human family. Divine love experienced even on earth will 
form the very content of the life of each soul in heaven. Similarly, 
love, the nourishment of the family on earth, will be the same in 
heaven in its full reality and perfection. In that sense the family 
never dies; the first family founded in paradise continues forever 
in all of its members who have attained to salvation. Eternal 
damnation, that state so unthinkable, which excludes the soul 
from the Communion of Saints, likewise disassociates it totally 
from all the human family. 

As here understood, the human family is that body of Chris- 
tians sanctified by the redeeming death of Christ, the children of 
those earthly marriages which according to St. Paul are analogous 
to the union of Christ with His Church.’ All other unions such 
as are commended and even made compulsory through the folly 
and madness of totalitarian governments are sham unions—the 
Marxist unions allegedly free from class restraint; the unions ad- 
vanced by questionable race theories; and lastly, the Nazi men’s 
federation based on philosophical and religious errors, the dis- 
cipline of which is totally destructive of the family. ‘These pseudo- 
unions exclude from eternal life, and hence from fellowship with 
the family of the elect, a great part of mankind. Hence, the Chris- 


7 Cf. Eph., chap. 5. 
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tian family is naturally and of necessity the chief enemy of all 
un-Christian unions and the target for their poisonous shafts. 


The Christian family as an institution of divine origin and of 
definite goal links man naturally and supernaturally in a common 
bond with all the human race. Some men are called to walk the 
way of perfection in intimate union with God; it is a way higher 
than that lived within the family circle. Others are justified in liv- 
ing free from family ties and in devoting themselves to the fine 
arts, to science, education, and other professions. Again, mental 
or bodily handicaps may disqualify some persons as members of a 
family and even more so as founders of families of their own. 
Generally speaking, however, no one may without sufficient reason 
exclude himself from family life. To do so would be to deny the 
original society—an institution that ranks higher than a man’s 
individual life and that alone guarantees full development. 


Furthermore, family life by its very nature acquaints the in- 
dividual with his fellow man and with all stages of life: with dif- 
ferent temperaments; with the opposite sex; and, in our age, 
usually also with various occupations and professions. Besides, life 
in the family circle calls for the practice of all the virtues by which 
a man cultivates a distinctive personal character—of worth before 
God and man. The man who evades family life because he finds 
it fraught with responsibilities and sacrifices, as doubtless it is, 
thereby forfeits the purest and sweetest of life’s joys and frustrates 
the ennobling work of his nature generally. Moreover, as all are 
burdened with the guilt of Adam’s sin, so all must bear their just 
share of sorrow and pain; to try to escape from it would prove 
futile, for the most part at least. 

The charities, income taxes, et cetera, of its citizens, do not 
fully compensate the state for a life withdrawn from human so- 
ciety and are no substitute for the obligations that bind citizens 
to the state. Quite to the contrary, race, nation, state, the masses, 
and all associations needful to man since his fall have a just claim 
on the united efforts of all citizens on whom rests the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the various benevolent institutions of the com- 
munity. But since all institutions depend on the family for their 
existence and vigor, those nations which permit or even favor the 
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deterioration of the family, work their own destruction. Neither 
a free nor a suppressed people will ever die out and no subjugated 
nation will be totally vanquished as long as family life in it con- 
tinues. Ontologically speaking, it is the family which constitutes 
a people, a state, a nation. To say that a people or state consists 
of individuals is to give merely the statistics of that people or 
state. 


The Christian faith and its guardian, Holy Mother Church, 
with her glorious ranks of saints, are literally composed of the 
members of the families of individual nations. Christianity trans- 
planted from family to family will continue even when contact 
with the life stream of the Church is denied to it over hundreds 
of years, as Japan’s “Old Christians” testify. It was the same with 
the Catholics of Brandenburg to whom Frederick II of Prussia 
had promised religious freedom when he sent them into exile. 
Deprived of priestly ministrations for more than seventy years, 
their children’s children were found firm in the faith when Cath- 
olic missionaries finally gained entrance into the territory. 


What do both these cases prove if not the fact that a people or 
a state which has a large representation of religious families can- 
not be overpowered by evil men. Under the Russian and Prussian 
subjugation the priests of Poland assured their people that as long 
as the households of their land were presided over by God-fearing 
mothers, so long would the Polish nation last. The prediction has 
been finding fulfillment for more than 150 years. We mean here 
not merely the physical integrity of the Polish people, but above 
all its culture and religion—a far greater blessing than bare 
existence. 


Furthermore, the history of the last war and its aftermath has 
amply proved that every attempt which did not have the family 
for its base of operations resulted in complete failure. Every 
nationally-operated underground movement which designed the 
overthrow of an oppressor or of a totalitarian system simply re- 
solved itself into a campaign for pillaging. Disassociated from 
family life, the very idea of ‘“‘nation’”’ is vague and becomes a con- 
venient excuse for mischievous activities by the men in power. 
In a time of crisis, nations not based on sound families will sur- 
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render without a struggle. Germany’s Nazism had usurped the 
right of educating the youth of the land. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that since it did not draw its strength from the family nor 
defend it, it could not long withstand the enemy. 


The family, as shown above, has the capability and the duty of 
contributing to the re-establishing of order in the world. The 
first step in this direction is the realization that the family and 
life within the family be clearly recognized and acknowledged as 
the state proper to man. All other states of life are exceptions. 
Persons whose circumstances do not make wedded life feasible 
can nevertheless become part of a family in spirit. This they do 
when by word and action and even by parental sentiment they 
influence youth for good. Those who embrace the state of per- 
fection and thus rise above the family are enabled and have the 
duty to call down on all families the blessings of Almighty God. 
Similarly, those who dedicate themselves to the arts, the sciences, 
to education, and other cultural subjects are bound to serve their 
fellowmen according to their respective capacities. Persons who 
are obliged to lead a single life but acknowledge the divine dis- 


posal in their regard remain in a sense associated with family life 
and continue to be family-minded. Those individuals, however, 
who determine on a so-called free and unrestrained existence are 
positively detrimental to the community in which they live, and 
to their country. 


The distinction as also the relation between family life and a 
life of celibacy for the love of God is rightly appraised only when 
it is remembered that the family is the foundation of human so- 
ciety, while celibacy is a state of a higher rank and worth. The 
saintliness which the way of perfection calls for should be an in- 
ducement to nobler living in the family. Priests and religious 
men and women by the irreproachable lives which their vows 
imply are for the married an incentive to conjugal chastity; and 
for youth contemplating the married state they are a guide 
towards right and holy intentions. Vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious life ordinarily come from sound Catholic homes, 
proving an interdependence between these two states. The one 
is in no wise hostile to the other, while the egotistic life of the 
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libertine is the enemy of both. The latter makes it no matter of 
conscience when, led by passion, he brings about the ruin of 
families; neither does he hesitate to lessen the influence of celi- 
bacy by ridicule and contempt, if thereby he can justify his own 
dissolute manner of life before the world. 


The twentieth century, that period of loose notions and only 
the vaguest comprehension of nature and super-nature, has urgent 
need of the Christian family. No people or race will continue after 
the day of judgment—the family alone in its sanctified members 
will endure forever. Only in the life to come shall we be able fully 
to realize its true significance. 


THe FAMILY AND THE APOSTOLATE 


Intentionally to hinder the growth of the family is to rob a 
living organism of one of its three essential activities. Contracep- 
tion and abortion are unlawful interferences with the purpose 
and nature of marriage and family. It is, likewise, unlawful to 
discourage or hinder without sufficient reason the transmission of 
the family. Parents who selfishly, from an exaggerated sense of 
pride, from cowardly fear of the opinions of neighbors, or for 
other similar reasons stand in the way of a son’s or daughter’s 
marriage are digging the graves of their children’s children be- 
fore these are conceived and born. The same must be said of 
failure to foster wedded and family life—the third property of a 
living organism. Want of affection and love embitters the inner 
and higher life and petrifies it, so to speak; and as love and affec- 
tion grow cold, the living organism will languish and will die of 
starvation. To dissolve a marriage purposely, with or without 
civil divorce, and thus to disrupt both marriage and family, is to 
deprive a living organism totally of life and is almost equivalent 
to murdering an individual person. 

But here the question arises whether marriage and the family 
may be sacrificed for the sake of some higher good. The his- 
tory of the Church knows of instances in which the rights of mar- 
riage were sacrificed in order to allow the husband to follow the 
call to a more perfect life. The children of such marriages were 
grown up and self-supporting. As a well-known example we re- 
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fer to the Swiss Nicholas of the Fliie who with the consent of his 
wife embraced the life of a hermit. 


In our day there exists the possibility of surrendering family 
ties for the interests of God, or at least of suppressing family activ- 
ities. Thus what was depicted above as the caricature of a Chris- 
tian family may become an ideal case in our modern day. The 
father is engaged in the apostolate during his leisure hours. The 
mother devotes herself daily to families in socially and morally 
precarious circumstances. A son takes over the direction of a 
group of youths—the products, usually, of irreligious homes, mix- 
ed marriages, or parents estranged from their children and from 
each other—and teaches them the ideals of Christian living; 
while a daughter as a member of a band of parish workers fol- 
lows similar interests. Other children, as well, take a large part in 
religious phases of community life. Barring self-love, self-im- 
portance, and desire of recognition—faults so common among 
young and old—one may say that such a family truly sacrifices 
itself in the interests of the Church. If the salvation of even one 
immortal soul is thus brought about, the result is of greater im- 
portance than all families jointly can obtain. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


The children of a family feel a natural attraction toward it. 
As long as they experience the tenderness of its embrace, they 
almost unknowingly act as a part of it. But arrived at the adoles- 
cent age, the strong affection and playfulness of childhood give 
way to a spiritual attraction. Nothing is so repugnant to the 
adolescent as to be considered a child. He wants to be looked 
upon as mature, which he is by no means. Sometimes he actually 
flees from the family which he believes misunderstands and de- 
preciates him. The youthful person, in fact, wants to embrace his 
family and all its members with a spiritual love only, while Cupid 
awakens in him the desire to found a family of his own. But as 
yet he remains a part of the family into which he was born and 
cannot isolate himself from it. The fact that the immature are 
capable of noble acts, even of self-sacrifice for the love of God, 
does not affect their status as children of the family. 
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The spiritual development of the family is based on the spirit- 
ual development of its members. A family, the sons and daugh- 
ters of which will soon be eligible for marriage, has attained a 
higher development spiritually than a family of younger chil- 
dren, granted of course that father and mother entertain parental 
sentiments toward the children. One does not judge the family 
fairly when one holds that a child in its adolescence gradually 
grows away from the family and disengages itself from the moth- 
er’s arms and the father’s support. The family undoubtedly will 
die—the fact is undeniable—and both parents and children find 
the process a painful one. But since the object and particular end 
of matrimony is the propagation of the human race, the family 
attains its intended purpose only when the children establish 
homes of their own and the parents become grandparents. This 
theoretically solves the problem of mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law. The marriage of a son does not mean for the mother an 
increase in her family. On the contrary, her family dies, if not 
altogether as is the case if there are younger children, neverthe- 
less it ceases with regard to this son who now transmits the family 
of his parents. The mother’s intimate relations with her son end 
here; neither does she acquire any such with her daughter-in-law. 
It is a matter of course that both entertain esteem for their par- 
ents. These remain father and mother, and the fourth Command- 
ment holds still. However, the Commandment henceforth finds 
its fulfillment in the new family of son and daughter-in-law as 
well as in the families of the other children. 

Can a grander figure be imagined than that of an awe-inspir- 
ing grandfather or a venerable grandmother? True grandparents 
call one, two, indeed, many families their own. The praises of 
the prophets, of Christ and His Apostles, as well as the prayers of 
the Church can have no other interpretation. Christ’s teachings 
and promises, and they alone, realize and substantiate the earth- 
ly happiness in the well-ordered family; whilst man’s heavenly 
felicity—his participation in the life of the most Holy Trinity— 
constitutes the Alpha and Omega of the Church’s doctrines and 
of her endeavors. 

Of the two offices of priesthood and parenthood, the one pre- 
cludes the other. The sacrament of matrimony bestows on man 
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and wife the graces they stand in need of to keep the promises 
made to each other and to fulfill properly their duties toward 
their children. No special spiritual office is connected with it. The 
sacrament of Holy Orders endows the priest with the graces he 
requires in the sacred ministry—to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and to shepherd the flock entrusted to him. A bishop begets 
spiritual sons; not so, however, the father of a family. The apos- 
tles took leave of their parents, wives and partners in business; 
they withdrew from their secular affairs and followed Christ, 
their divine Master. Neither can priests, the assistants of the Bish- 
ops, fulfill the duties of the father of a family and at the same 
time devote themselves to the care of souls. They could not use 
to advantage the graces of matrimony, or they would trifle with 
the graces granted in Holy Orders—and neither office would be 
duly fulfilled. 

The desire to be engaged in the apostolate and to have spiritual 
children is good and praiseworthy even when this wish is impos- 
sible of fulfillment since no call to priestly life has come. Let 
these persons strive to foster vocations in some other members of 
their family, in a brother or sister. Mothers and fathers who by 
their virtuous lives awaken in a son the call to the priesthood may 
look upon themselves as the spiritual parents of as many souls as 
shall attain salvation through the ministrations of their natural 
son. And the brother or sister who has done the same for a broth- 
er will have as many spiritual brothers and sisters in heaven as 
their brother priest has gained souls for God. 

The true character of the divine institutions of marriage and 
the family cannot, after all, be clearly defined. No human language 
can convey an adequate notion of what these terms as entities and, 
as it were, living organisms, both in nature and super-nature, 
really comprise. Were it possible to describe and to comprehend 
the meaning of the word family as expressing oneness yet consist- 
ing of more than one; as embracing several persons, yet being 
more than a collection of persons—then indeed man would have 
found the key to the mystery of the most Holy Trinity. From this, 
the mystery of all mysteries, does the family derive and to this 
does it bear remote resemblance. 





The Virginal Road 


Athanasius Van Noenen, O.P. 


“M Y GUARDIAN angel urges me to write to you... . We 

are celebrating the heavenly feast of the assumption of 
Our dear Blessed Mother. Did she not have. to walk the Way of 
the Cross and stand beneath the Cross... ?” 


The censor of letters at the prison in Oldenburg, Germany, 
raised his eyebrows and shook his head as he read this prisoner’s 
letter. ““That’s not what a criminal would write,” he said to him- 
self. Why was this man put behind iron bars? How could he be 
kept isolated in a prison cell? The brown-shirts were helpless 
against that “guardian angel” of his, who walked through iron 
doors in spite of them. A strange man that big, bony, yet mild 
and friendly prisoner who sat in his cell like a lamb in his stable 
and wrote letters like a child. 


That prisoner was Father Titus Mary Horten, O.P. As procur- 
ator of the China missions of the German Dominicans Father 
Titus Mary was arrested, suspected of having sent money abroad 
without the government’s permission. A year after his arrest in 
the early morning hours of June 25, 1936, he died in the prison 
hospital of Oldenburg. 

The censor in the Nazi prison was almost a prophet. The letters 
of the big, bony man with the gentle disposition were not, indeed, 
what a criminal would write; they may very well prove to be what 
a saint would write. For in 1948, just twelve years later, the Bish- 
op of Muenster, opened the process for the beatification of Father 
Titus Mary. 


424 
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During his last months in captivity which were the last months 
of his life on earth, Father Titus Mary wrote letters of spiritual 
guidance to the Dominican Sisters in Vechta. From the dark 
prison cell he spoke to his spiritual children: “Have no fear! In 
the darkness of the night we have a Mother who strengthens us 
and gives us consolation and courage. .. .”” He advised his daugh- 
ters in Dominic to follow de Montfort’s devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary: “The de Montfort devotion is very lovable, deep, 
and sanctifying.” St. Louis Mary, no doubt had found his way to 
the prison of Father Titus Mary because, as a member of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, de Montfort was his spiritual broth- 
er. An ardent admirer of St. Dominic, de Montfort had been re- 
ceived into the Third Order in 1710 at the Dominican convent 
in Nantes. 


St. Louis Mary’s True Devotion and his Secret of Mary were 
concretely brought to fruition in the beautiful soul of Father 
Titus Mary during the last loneliness of his life in the prison of 
Oldenburg. In one of his letters Father Titus Mary wrote: ‘De- 
votion to Mary must be absolutely simple and childlike: through 


Mary to Jesus and with Jesus to His heavenly Father—just as 
you find it in the Rosary. The same tender relationship which 
exists between a child and his mother in the natural life, ought to 
prevail between the child of grace and the Mother of grace in the 
supernatural life.” 


We must live through Mary, with Mary, in Mary, and for 
Mary. We shall give here the outline of Father Titus Mary’s ex- 
planation of de Montfort’s True Devotion, as we find it expressed 
in his letters. 


THROUGH MARY 


To live through Mary we must be united to the spirit of the 
Mother of God, who by the virtue of heroic fortitude became the 
Mother of grace. We must implore her mediation; for when a 
child has done wrong, the mother must go to his father and plead 
for him. In this spirit we should say every night the Memorare 
of St. Bernard. It is Our Blessed Mother’s task to perfect our divine 
sonship through our childlike relationship towards her. Father 
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Titus Mary is here in full accordance with the great teachers of 
his Order. St. Albert the Great calls Our Lady the “universal 
dispenser of all graces” and St. Thomas explains that she is called 
“full of grace” because she pours out this divine life on all men. 
St. Antoninus illustrates the doctrine most strikingly: “To implore 
God’s favors independently of Mary is to wish to fly without 
wings.” 

Father Titus Mary in his own childlike way applies this doc- 
trine to his work of spiritual direction: “Like children we should 
talk things over with Our Blessed Mother in a very simple and 
trustful manner.” “Be helpless before your Mother and she will 
help your helplessness; but at the same time cherish a great de- 
sire for holiness. There will be established on earth once more 
the quiet and loving tenderness of a holy family: Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph, and your soul!” 


WitTH Mary 


Life with Mary demands the imitation of her virtues. Mary 
was, for Father Titus Mary, the mirror of all virtues. In the joyful 


mysteries of her Rosary he saw as in a looking glass her purity, 
humility, and faith; in the sorrowful mysteries, her patience, forti- 
tude, and love; in the glorious mysteries her justice and hope, 
wisdom and prudence. In preparation for the month of the Holy 
Rosary he wrote: 


The Rosary is such an important prayer, because it is our daily prayer. 
For that reason we must ask Our Blessed Mother to teach us how to say 
it rightly. Living and praying belong together, especially with regard to 
the Rosary. In order to enter into the depth of its mysteries, be anxious 
to please our Mother, anticipate her wishes in everything the day brings; 
always fix your eyes on the Mother and learn from her example. When 
you have gone through the day in this spirit, your soul will be prepared 
at night to pray with the Mother, as during the day you worked with 
her. In her school of prayer you will learn how to meditate and slowly, 
by her hand and resting on her lap, near to her heart you_ will begin to 
relish the hidden things of God; things no eye has seen, nor ear heard, 
nor human heart conceived. . . . L wonder did I express myself plainly? 
I wanted to say: If you wish to learn how to say the Rosary well you 
must: 
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(1) with childlike docility and without ceasing ask Our Blessed Mother 
to teach you how to say it; 


(2) faithfully perform your daily duties—but without fear. A child 
has no fear in his mother’s presence. Look at her; raise your heart to her; 
try to please her as well as you can, even in the smallest and most in- 
significant happenings of daily life and in carrying out your good resolu- 
tions. Then the secret treasure which the Rosary holds will be accessible 
to you; its mysteries will unfold in your soul like roses in spring. You 
will find everything there: Mary, grace, Jesus, His holy life and death, 
the Blessed Trinity, all the mansions of prayer, all the ways of virtue, 
and this by the hands of the Mother of fair Love, who sees to it that 
you remain humble and grateful and love to suffer. 

This inner splendor will cast its light and grace upon your outward 
life, your work, your sacrifices, your supernatural understanding of the 
divine dispensations. Your life, without realizing it, will grow into a living 
Rosary; it will be crowned with the Rosary crown of glory. 


On the Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady he wrote: “It is 
at once a feast of desires and a feast where we want to come closer 
to our Mother, soon to share the glories of heaven with her. It 
shows us in its highest beauty the one thing necessary; it points 


to our spiritual road: contemplation and holy activity, that is, an 
active life animated by a deep inwardness and closeness to God. 
... With firm steps we walk, together with Jesus and Mary, the 
daily Way of the Cross and climb by way of Golgotha up to our 
eternal Tabor.” Father Titus Mary perhaps had in mind de 
Montfort’s words: “It is necessary to pass through dark nights, 
combats, strange agonies, sharp thorns, and frightful deserts. By 
the way of Mary, the soul advances with greater sweetness and 
tranquillity. . . .”” In another letter we read: “In the darkness of 
this night we have a Mother who holds us, gives us comfort and 
strength. . . . We shall pray for those who may have something 
against us. In all things we shall be happy children of a mighty 
Mother.” St. Louis Mary was Father Titus Mary’s spiritual direc- 
tor in his study of the austere teachings of St. John of the Cross, 
whose works he kept and read in prison. We feel St. Louis Mary’s 
inspiration, when we read: “All the things I learn from St. John 
of the Cross, I first discuss with the Mother, and she then tells me 
what I, her weak little child, can apply to myself and practice.” 
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IN Mary 


Moreover, we must live in Mary, ‘who kept all these words 
pondering them in her heart.” Here Father Titus Mary, re-echoes 
the sentiments of St. Louis Mary: ‘Enter into Mary’s interior 
and stay there, adopting her views and feelings.” The heart of 
Mary is the temple of the Holy Ghost, the oratory of our soul, 
our trysting place with the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In Mary we 
enter more lovingly, more surely, and with fuller grace into the 
Sacred Heart. By means of the Rosary we penetrate into the most 
interior recesses of Mary’s Immaculate Heart and come to the 
Sacred Heart of her Son; as our Lord once said to a Spanish 
Dominican nun: “You will find My heart in each mystery of the 
Rosary.” 

The hearts of Jesus and Mary were for Father Titus Mary the 
main sources of consolation in the solitude of his prison. For when 
a soul has once entered into the dimensions of those hearts all 
separations and distances are overcome, and prison walls crum- 
ble to dust. ‘It becomes more and more clear to me,” he writes, 
“what God intends by this trial of involuntary separation . . . He 
wants us to understand that, apart from local and bodily union, 
there is a spiritual union of hearts. How near are we to one an- 
other in God, in the Christ of the Eucharist, in the heart of His 
mystical body! We are united in the light of grace, the soul of 
prayer, the heart of sacrifice and suffering. All this lifts us in 
Mary with Christ to the bosom of the Father. If we feel the pain of 
loneliness in this physical separation from one another, we should 
see ourselves and all our dear ones in the great heart of the Moth- 
er of fair Love. The Cross is the key to this sacred togetherness.” 


For MAry 


The Dominican bishop of Brazil, Monsignor Luis Palha, vis- 
ited last year Sister Mary of the Immaculate Heart—Lucy dos 
Santos—the only survivor of the three little visionaries of Fatima. 
She told the bishop how much Our Blessed Lady desires the sal- 
vation of souls. In the same spirit Father Titus Mary explains the 
mind of St. Louis Mary: “We must fight for our Queen and 
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further her kingdom of love.” We, her chosen ones, are also her 
apostles, sent in this century which inaugurates a great new age 
of Mary. We are expected to stir the flame of faith and love that 
was enkindled in the furnace of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Through men and women who are in love with the Mother of 
grace, Mary carries her Son into the new world. The modern 
popes have been outstanding for the distinctly Marian flavor of 
their thought and action. The culmination of this Marian trend 
was reached on October 31, 1942, when Pope Pius XII solemnly 
consecrated the Church and the whole world to the Immaculate 
Heart, and when, on November 1, 1951, he infallibly declared 


that the assumption of Our Blessed Mother is a dogma of the 
Church. 


Our Blessed Mother herself had sanctioned de Montfort’s “for 
Mary,” when she said at Fatima: “In the end, my Immaculate 
Heart will triumph!” 


Since the Blessed Virgin is the Mother of the fiat, she is the 
beginning of the new order towards which the old order was di- 
rected; since she is the Mother of Christ and as St. Catherine of 
Siena called her, the ‘Sanctuary of the Holy Trinity,” she, 
through her Son, with her Son, and in her Son takes on, in the 
words of John of St. ‘Thomas, the character of a principle, dif- 
fusive of grace and blessedness.”’ Keeping in mind that Mary is 
and remains a creature, she is nevertheless as Mother of grace, 
illuminated and adorned by the fire of the primordial light, and 
as the crown of the created universe, to quote Cardinal Cajetan, 
“she touches the very borders of the Deity.” As a principle of 
grace to the world she is also, after the Trinity and Jesus Christ, 
creation’s climax, its purpose and end: Mary is Queen, for her 
Son is King; Mary is the sovereign Lady of the universe, for her 
Son is the Creator and sovereign Lord. 


Father Thomas Philippe, O.P. has recently pointed out that 
modern philosophy has confirmed Aristotle’s view of the material 
world as ordained to the generation of living beings and thence of 
man. “With the disciples of St. Thomas, the doctrine is extended 
to affirm that all human generation—all different generations— 
were for the generation of the Son of Mary. Mary’s motherhood 
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and Jesus’ Cross, having, in accordance with the designs of God, 
been intimately bound together, are the two masterpieces drawn 
from our human nature by the Holy Ghost, masterpieces which, 
above time and space, dominate the whole world of matter.” } 


Thus does Father Titus Mary view de Montfort’s phrase “for 
Mary,” and thus did he begin to see the splendor of these two 


masterpieces in the dark night of his captivity—that prison which 
became for him the “womb” of love where the Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of Sorrows, formed her child to the perfect image of her 
crucified Son who is the Son of God. 


1 “Our Lady and Our Times,” The American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVI. 2 
(February, 1952), p. 100. 





Mary, the First Christ-Bearer 


Sister Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 


O Mother of the Word and our Mother, 

In this year dedicated to your praise and glory, 
Change the thin water of our lives 

Into the rich wine of your love for God. 

Let your Word sing in our hearts 

Like the morning wind moving over creation 
That the whole world may ring forever 

In an endless Magnificat. 


N A RECENT book a well-known convert says that if she were 
| to sum up in one word the most essential thing which mem- 
bership in the Church has meant for her, she would answer sim- 
ply, “Life.” 1 In like manner, if we were to ask any Christian what 
Mary, the first Christ-bearer, has meant for him, he could answer 
simply, “Life.” For Mary’s role is essentially to bring Christ-life 
into the world—the dynamic, ever-living, active Christ-life the 
fullness of which we have all received. As the new Eve, as the Co- 
Redemptrix, and as the Mother of God, Mary was the first Christ- 
bearer par excellence. To understand the inter-relationship and 
the final merging of each role, we shall consider them separately 
first, and then together. 

The early Fathers loved to dwell on the Eve-Mary contrast. In 
Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, 


1 Rosalind Murray, The Further Journey (New York: 1952), p. 8. 
431 
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for example, we find eloquent testimony to the concept of Mary 
as the opposite of Eve who brought death into the world.? The 
parallel still provides a basic foundation for understanding the 
nature of Mary’s contribution. 

To review it briefly, recall how, ages ago in the garden of Eden, 
Eve had her fateful conversation with the angel of darkness. At 
the end of that archetypal dialogue, she reached forth her hand 
to take the ‘‘devil’s sacrament.” * In the taste of that fruit was all 
the bitterness of sin as well as all its sweetness. Afterwards she gave 
it to Adam, although they both knew that sin would bring death 
into the world. 

Mary’s first poet, St. Ephrem, takes it up from there in his own 
metaphorical way. ““The Serpent and Eve,” he tells us, “dug a 
grave and thrust the guilty Adam down into hell: but Gabriel 
came and spoke with Mary, and thereupon was laid open the mys- 
tery whereby all the dead are again raised up.” * In the light of 
what we now know about sanctifying grace, Ephrem spoke more 
truly than he realized. Mortal sin is indeed a digging of a grave 
and a thrusting down into hell; the sanctifying grace which comes 
with Mary’s fiat is in truth the “mystery whereby all the dead are 
again raised up.” Ephrem further explains that Mary “wove a 
garment of glory, gave her vestment to cover the nakedness of 
Adam; whilst the Spouse in His beauty stood by in His bride 
chamber.’’5 

On the one hand, we know, of course, that sanctifying grace is 
literally more than a “garment of glory,”’ however poetically sat- 
isfying the metaphor may be. To take it on a different level, how- 
ever, we can truly say that the grace which Adam received was a 
garment in the sense that it was something woven of Christ’s suf- 
fering and death and of Mary’s intense compassion—on the loom 
of the Cross. But even this is not all. When Adam received the 


2See the excellent summary and analysis by Rev. Dr. William R. O’Connor, 
“The Spiritual Maternity of Our Lady in Tradition,” Marian Studies, III (1952), 
pp. 142-149. , 

3 Gerard Manley Hopkins, A Hopkins Reader, (ed. John Pick; New York: 
1953), p. 278. 

4St. Ephrem, “On the Annunciation,” Mary in the Documents of the Church, 
ed. Paul F. Palmer, S.J. (Maryland, 1952), p. 21. 

5 Ibid. 
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“garment of glory” it was not for a moment a merely external 
thing, a borrowed splendor. It immediately became part of him, 
transfiguring his inmost being into something fit for eternal life. 
In the strength of the grace drawn from anticipation of the Re- 
demption, he and Eve and Abraham and Isaac and David and all 
the just of the Old Testament could eventually taste of the tree 
of life which alone would “‘satiate the world’s hunger.” ® 

In the scholarly language of modern theologians, all this is said 
with a different kind of accuracy but with the same significance. 
The eminent Father Sebastian, O.F.M., for instance, in a recent 
paper on “The Nature of Mary’s Spiritual Maternity” says: 


Man was created with the supernatural life, the germ of eternal life, 
in his soul; but because of the sin of the first man, Adam, that life was 
taken away from him and his descendants, so that death reigned in the 
world. It was Christ’s mission to restore this supernatural life to the uni- 
verse by destroying sin, the cause of death. . . . This revivifying of the 
world took place by means of Christ’s passion and death, which restored 
the life of grace to souls.” 


Later on, Father Sebastian points out that so closely was Mary 


associated with Christ in His redemptive act by her “effective, 
direct, and immediate cooperation” § that she became our Spirit- 
ual Mother in the strict sense on Calvary.® 

Thus Christ and Mary, the Life itself and the Mother through 
whose fiat that Life came into the world, restored the order up- 
set by our first parents. And this primordial drama goes on every 
day in the soul of each person reborn of water and the Holy 
Spirit. From the dawn of life to its final apocalypse, each soul is 
unremittingly confronted with a basic choice: to follow Eve down 
the road which leads to the tree of death and decay, or to follow 
Mary up the road to Calvary which leads to the tree of life, to 
the interior paradise in the soul of each Christ-bearer. The final 
outcome, of course, has been predicted: “I will put enmity be- 
tween you and the woman, between your seed and her seed; she 
shall crush your head and you shall lie in wait for her heel.” 1° 


8 Ibid., p. 20. 
7Rev. Dr. Wenceslaus Sebastion, O.F.M., Marian Studies, III (1952), p. 17. 
8Ibid., p. 30. 9 Ibid., p. 34. 10 Gen. 3:15. 
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In the perspective of divine revelation, indeed, Our Blessed 
Mother has clearly marked out the road we must follow. From the 
watrior-like woman of Genesis to the mother-vision of the Apoc- 
alypse, Our Lady reveals herself in the inspired pages as the inti- 
mate associate of Christ in His redemptive work. Pius X expressed 
the common opinion of theologians when he said that “‘every- 
thing Christ has merited de condigno (in justice), Mary has mer- 
ited de congruo (in fittingness)."" Whatever she merits is assuredly 
not infinite in itself, but because she is so closely associated with 
the Redeemer, God accepts it as if it were infinite. Mary can in 
truth be called the “omnipotent suppliant.” ” 

How did she attain such unparalleled closeness of union with 
all that Christ did? Of course, God had “‘pre-elected” her from all 
eternity to share in the great work, but she still had the “freedom 
enjoyed by all to accept or reject a vocation.” #* At the Annuncia- 
tion, for instance, Mary did not have the beatific vision; that 
would have compelled her assent. All she knew was that she was 
asked to become the mother of the Son of God, that she should 
call His name Jesus, a name expressing precisely the reason why 
He came among us. The name Jesus means Savior, and Mary 
knew that in giving her consent she would share in the life and 
work of the Savior. She also knew that this Savior would be King, 
and that He would reign forever.’* It would mean tremendous and 
unending responsibility to give her consent. No wonder Mary’s 
fiat marks the “‘still point of the turning world.” © As Bishop Begin 
said in an address to the Mariological Society: 


Mankind reached its highest dignity and its greatest contribution to the 
honor of God and its own salvation in the one word issued by Our 
Blessed Mother in response to Gabriel’s announcement that she was to be 
the Mother of God. Her fiat is the high spot in human history, because 


11 Pius X as quoted by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ferdinand Vandry, P.A., “The Nature 
of Mary’s Universal Queenship,” Marian Studies, IV (1953), p. 20. 

12 Tbid., p. 25. 

. ae by His Excellency, Bishop Begin, during the Holy Hour,” Ibid, 
p11. 

14 F, Vandry, art. cit., p. 16. 

15 T. S. Eliot, “Burnt Norton” 1. 64 in The Compiete Works of T. S. Eliot 
(London, 1953). 
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she . . . freely and consciously accepted her role as the Mother of the 
Redeemer.*® 


Here it is well to note what St. Albert the Great observed about 
her role: ‘““The Blessed Virgin has not been called by the Lord to 
be a minister of His, but an associate and a partner.” 17 In other 
words, Mary is not to be considered as a merely passive instru- 
ment through whom divine Life comes into the world. She is 
rather to be a vital associate in every respect. Her fiat symbolizes 
a will so closely conformed to God’s that in “her own discreet way, 
she seems not to have missed the slightest opportunity to further 
the cause for which her Son was born, lived, and died.” 18 

This fiat then is more than a single consent to an isolated fact. 
It is a consent to an entire concatenation of events which will in- 
clude all the suffering God has destined for her as Co-Redemptrix. 
At every turn of the road, as this first Christ-bearer moves toward 
Calvary, we can expect to see her recurrent signpost, fiat. And 
this is set up in the most convincing way possible, not by words 
but by deeds—which are in themselves the primary signs. 

Consider, for example, that scene in the Temple when Mary 
placed her Child in the arms of Simeon, much as a priest today 
offers the Sacrifice or administers Holy Communion. Simeon re- 
ceived the victim and said to His Mother: “Behold, this Child is 
destined for the fall and for the rise of many in Israel, and for 
a sign that shall be contradicted. And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce, that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” ” 
Scripture is silent about Mary’s reaction, but in the eloquence of 
the Word which she took back into her arms, we need no further 
confirmation. On different levels, this scene anticipates our 
Lord’s crowning with thorns and, one might add, the final three 
hours on the Cross when, more than at any other time, that sword 
did its work. 

Another event which called for a complete fiat was the flight 
into Egypt. This long and painful journey was by no means the 


16 Art. cit., p. 11. 

17 §t. Albert the Great, quoted by Vandry, art. cit., p. 24. 
18 Christopher News Notes, November, 1953. 

19 Luke 2:34 f. 
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sort of triumphal procession which the apocrypha would have 
us believe. According to their mistaken fancies, all nature outdid 
itself to serve the Holy Family. The date trees lowered their leaves 
that the Child might gather their fruit, and wild beasts crouched 
at His feet. One legend declares that the Holy Family found a 
decidedly comfortable lodging one night with a couple whose 
child turns out to be Dismas. Another highly colored version 
claims that the parents of Judas took care of them with the ut- 
most hospitality. 

Actually Scripture says only that they should take the Child 
and go because Herod wished to kill Him, and that they began 
this flight at night. But such a journey must clearly have involved 
hardships and difficulties, exemplifying the sorrows intrinsic in 
living out the original fiat. For Mary, the first Christ-bearer, this 
journey may have well been a foreshadowing of what she was to 
experience on Calvary. Yet she accepted these afflictions with a 
“confident, expectant readiness,” *° because she knew that in her 
own humble way she was bearing witness to God’s supreme do- 
minion over her. 

An important fact to notice about Our Lady is that she had to 
learn the slowness of God’s working. In her later years, as she 
talked things over with Luke, she must have noted how her own 
faith had grown and strengthened during the long period of 
Christ’s hidden life. 


She may have smiled to herself, astonished at words she had used long 
ago... that question she had asked Jesus when she found Him in the 
Temple: as if He had not had reasons for acting as He did; as if He did 
not belong, first of all, to His Father! Strange not to have understood 
what was now so clear! *4 


Some of the early writers did not care to admit that Mary grew 
in faith. To them, this seemed to be an imperfection in her who 
is the prototype of perfect faith. ‘““They accepted it,” Guitton says, 
“when driven to do so by certain texts, but always with some sut- 
prise at God’s unaccountable ways.” *? Yet what these ancient 





20 Christopher News Notes, ibid. 
21 Jean Guitton, The Virgin Mary (New York: 1952), p. 55. 
22 Ibid., p. 54. 
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writers questioned as a test of faith, we moderns easily recognize 
as one of God’s laws. 


[It is] a law that applies to all temporal creation; and obviously still 
more to the order of grace, since that which is divine must grow more 
slowly as the fruits we expect are proportionately more rare.”* 


To see how this law of growth applies to Mary’s spirit of faith, 
we have only to remember how, at the Annunciation, she realized 
her Son must suffer—to fulfill His mission as Savior—and yet she 
never knew how or when or where. She realized that His suffer- 
ing must be efficacions enough to save the whole world and must 
therefore be intense. Apart from this understanding that her Son 
must suffer in extremis, what did Mary know? The anticipation 
must have been all the more terrible for being vague. 

Yet Mary’s faith grew slowly but steadily while the years passed. 
At length the time came for her Son to leave home. She was ready 
and willing; her whole life had been an offertory. ‘This certainly 
would be no exception. She who stood at the Cross could very 
quietly stand at a door—and close it. 

Even on the day when Jesus announced to the crowd, after 
hearing that His Mother was waiting outside for Him, that they 
who do the will of His Father are related to Him as mother, 
brother, and sister—even then Mary did not shrink back from the 
apparent rejection. It is more than likely that she opened her 
heart to embrace in spirit those new “relatives” whose love and 
loyalty were still very questionable. After all, had not her divine 
Son come to kindle the fire of supernatural life? “I came that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly.” *4 

But it was on Calvary that the first Christ-bearer underwent the 
supreme challenge. As Garrigou-Lagrange says: 





This suffering of hers was measured by her love of God whom sin 
offended, by her love of Jesus crucified for our sins, and by her love of 
us whom sin had brought to spiritual ruin. In other words, it was meas- 
ured by her fullness of grace, which had never ceased to increase from 
the time of the Immaculate Conception.” 





8 Ibid. 24 John 10:10. 


*5 Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Mother of the Saviour, (trans. by 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp.; Dublin: 1948,) p. 217. 
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In respect to her love of God, Mary suffered acutely because 
she was so sensitive to sin. She knew that any sin was a terrible 
offence to the Giver of Life, and that mortal sin would condemn 
souls to eternal damnation. Most of all, she realized fully that the 
crime of deicide was being enacted before her eyes—and by her 
own people whom Jesus had come to save. 

As for her love of Jesus, words are inadequate to express it. She 
was closer to Him than any other human being ever was or ever 
would be. Furthermore, she literally adored Him during her 
whole life because He was her God as well as her Son. Now as she 
saw Him covered with wounds, she was intensely aware of all the 
festering wounds in the hate-filled souls around her. For the In- 
maculate Mother the sight was enough to cause death— if that had 
been God’s will. 

As for her love of us, how shall we understand it at this dark 
hour? Theologians commonly agree that she conceived us, as part 
of the mystical body, at the moment of the Incarnation. But she 
gave birth to us on Calvary in the midst of the most cruel suffer. 
ing. In his sermon on “The Compassion of Our Lady,” Bossuetf ; 
speaks of this birth: 


O agonizing fruitfulness! It was the will of the Eternal Father that the 
adoptive sons should be born by the death of the true Son.... 

[Mary] is the Eve of the New Testament and the Mother of all the 
faithful; but that is to be at the price of her First-born. United to the 
Eternal Father, she must offer His Son and hers to death. It is for this 
purpose that Providence has brought her to the foot of the Cross. She is 
there to immolate her Son that men may have life.” 


Thus on Calvary the first Christ-bearer enacts her final fiat. 

We can say, in conclusion, that Mary’s life as the first Christ 
bearer was the highest act of faith ever elicited from any crea 
ture. As the new Eve, as the Co-Redemptrix, and as the Moth 
er of God, she held nothing back, left nothing unsurrendered. 
From the beginning to end, she fulfilled perfectly her sublime 
mission: to be to humanity the bearer of divine Life. 


26 Bossuet, quoted by Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 220. 





Unceasingly We Plead 


A Dominican Nun 


N PLACE of the idols of gold and silver set up by pagans of 
I ancient times, modern idolaters have deified certain pet the- 
ories which owe their origin to the intellectual pride and sensual- 
ity of the age. Some worship at the shrine of the goddess of reason, 
asserting the self-sufficiency of the human intellect to solve every 
obscurity in life and after it. Others have made sensuality their 
god and seek only its gratification. In totalitarian governments 
the state must receive the supreme homage of those it has enslaved 
by the false doctrine that social justice is the highest goal of man- 
kind. So runs the litany of the miseries of our time. It might be 
extended indefinitely, for pride appears under innumerable 
forms, driving the living God from the souls of men. Yet, despite 
this reign of error, His truth remains; and while He alone is 
capable of extricating His creatures from the clutches of their 
false gods, He is willing, nay, He is eager to do so. 

Even the members of truth’s own guardian, Holy Mother 
Church, are not secure from contamination by the spirit of the 
modern world. Living amidst paganism, it is most improbable 
‘|that they should escape its influence. One of the most subtle ef- 
‘|fects of this influence is realized by preachers when confronting 
‘|congregations whose sophistication raises a barrier against the 
simplicity and purity of Christian thought. A greater force than 
human eloquence is needed if hearts such as these are to be im- 
bued with the spirit of the gospel. Yet another consequence is the 
stress placed on activity: much must be accomplished and in a 
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hurry since life is enclosed within the boundaries of time. This 
error has blinded even zealous souls to true values and has be- 
come so serious as to call forth the condemnation of Pope Pius 
XII under the term of “the heresy of action.” Manifold conveni- 
ences and luxuries have completed the work of obscuring the 
teachings of Christ Crucified in the souls of His followers. Only 






































the intensification of truth’s place in the lives of all Catholics can | tl 
bring them back to the Faith in its pristine purity and vigor. n 
Left to ourselves the situation would be a hopeless one. It is } re 
not, because God once more has proffered His help. He has sent } D 
us His Mother to voice His own words of counsel, a counsel sup: | pl 
ported by the totality of His power to make it the efficacious solu- | to 
tion to our every problem. Yet the message is a simple one, too] ta 
simple even to be considered by normal human prudence, a mes. | bi 
sage as simple as that of the teaching of the Christ of the Gospels | G 
and, indeed, one with the gospel story. Only faith can plumb the | dc 
depths of either. The Mother of God has said merely, “Say the} fo 
Rosary always.’’ And like Naaman refusing the waters of the Jor-} 15 
dan for the cleansing of his leprosy, we have failed to realize the} so 
efficacy of the proposed cure because of its very simplicity. Ps 
It is our purpose to explain here the possibilities contained in} pu 
a literal interpretation of Mary’s words, how, if accepted and put] di 
into practice by the individual, they will eventually remedy even 
universal ills. To place the Rosary in its true perspective it might | soi 
be well first to trace its history. al 
the 
THE OrIGIN OF MArRy’s PSALTER of 
There is a firm and constant tradition within the Church, a E 
well as within the Dominican Order, that the Blessed Virgin first] 4), 
revealed the Rosary devotion to St. Dominic. Historic records are} 5, 
silent as to the exact circumstances pertaining to its revelation, | ¢,, 
even as they are silent about so much else of importance in the} jn; 
life of the Saint. As a result, this claim has been disputed in re ful 
cent years by some writers. However, in view of the imposing} __ 
weight of authority sanctioning the tradition it cannot be dis} 1; 
missed without great temerity. Those who would deny it find oe 






themselves in opposition to thirteen sovereign Pontiffs who have 
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positively affirmed it. In addition, it finds expression in 214 bulls, 
decrees, and encyclicals; in the acts of thirty-nine popes, from Alex- 
ander IV in 1261.1 Were the controversy not outside our scope 
we might add to this witness innumerable historic evidences which 
trace the origin of the devotion to St. Dominc. 

Content with the testimony of Christ’s vicars, let us proceed to 
the tradition itself. It may best be expressed in the words of Cor- 
nelius de Snecka, a disciple of Blessed Alan de la Roche. “We 
read that at the time he was preaching to the Albigenses, St. 
Dominic at first obtained scanty success: and on that day, com- 
plaining of this in pious prayer to our Blessed Lady, she deigned 
to reply to him saying, ‘Wonder not that until now you have ob- 
tained so little fruit by your labors; you have spent them on a 
barren soil, not yet watered with the dew of divine grace. When 
God willed to renew the face of the earth, He began by sending 
down on it the fertilizing rain of the Angelic Salutation. There- 
fore preach my psalter, composed of 150 Angelic Salutations and 
15 Our Fathers, and you will obtain an abundant harvest of 
souls.’ ’’? Therein lies both the form of the Rosary, the Marian 
Psalter with 150 Aves corresponding to the 150 psalms, and the 
purpose of its revelation: it was to be the channel through which 
divine grace would water hearts barren of God’s love. 

In the thirteenth century southern France was truly ‘barren 
soil,” devastated as it was by the Albigensian heresy. This hideous 
caricature of religion, which attributed all material creation to 
the god of evil and consequently denied the sacramental system 
of the Church, had caught not only the unlettered peasants and 
the nobility into its nets but had made conquests even among the 
hierarchy. St. Dominic and a few associates had been delegated by 
the Holy See to preach throughout the territory in an endeavor 
to impede its alarming progress. For several years they experi- 
enced almost complete failure until, at last, the Mother of God 
intervened. The weapon she gave the preachers was more power- 
ful than human eloquence-—it was her Psalter, her Rosary. She 


1John B. O’Connor, O.P., A Catechetical History of the Dominican Order, 
p. 214. 


2Cornelius de Snecka, Sermones XII super. Conf. de Serto Rosaceo, Serm. X 


(fol. 29). 
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who had first given Christ to the world through His humanity 
thus initiated a long series of attempts to give the world back to 
Christ through that same humanity. Her efforts were not in vain. 
The story of His life told over and over on the beads drew souls 
back to the true Faith. The heresy gradually died but the Rosary 
devotion did not. It lived on in the preaching of St. Dominic and 
in that of his sons until it had been spread over the entire world. 

In the succeeding centuries we find the Rosary continually 
gaining in popularity. If it fell into partial oblivion during the 
general religious decadence of the fifteenth century, it was only 
in order to know a glorious revival through the preaching of the 
celebrated Dominican, Blessed Alan de la Roche. Henceforth its 
influence would be manifested not only in spiritual combats 
against heresy but even in the armed struggles of Christianity, 
The forces of the infidel Turks experienced defeat through its 
intercessory power when Pope St. Pius V led all of Christendom 
in its recitation while the tiny fleet of Don Juan of Austria fought, 
at Lepanto, a battle decisive for Christian Europe. In the follow- 
ing centuries at Vienna, Teniswaer, and again at Belgrade, the 
Mussulmen were driven back by means of the Rosary and, con- 
spicuously, each time on a feast of Mary. 

But the most resplendent pages in the history of the Rosary have 
been written by the Blessed Virgin herself. ‘Through the years she 
has appeared many times to repeat her original message to St 
Dominic concerning the power of the Rosary in the struggle for 
souls. It will suffice to examine briefly the most widely known 
and accepted of her recent apparitions to be convinced that, be 
cause it has been so ordained by God, she desires the Rosary to 
be accepted by every soul as a means of its sanctification, and by 
the world at large for its salvation. 

If at Lourdes Mary came to express her approval of the proc 
lamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
same time she appealed to the people for a wholehearted return 
to prayer and penance, and for this end made the recitation of 
the Rosary an integral part of each apparition. The Hail Marys 
were pronounced by Bernadette, but the Blessed Virgin deigned 
to follow on the beads she herself held, uniting her voice with 
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that of the child at each Gloria. Considering the number of the 
apparitions, what has been revealed of her words during them is 
comparatively little. This but serves to accentuate the message 
given so vividly by Mary’s own example, “Pray the Rosary.” 

At Fatima it was to be the same. Her children, plunged in 
global war, seemingly had lost all sight of their eternal destiny 
and the way that led to it. Once again the Mother of souls ap- 
peared on earth to reiterate her former counsel wherein lay their 
only hope. Identifying herself as the ‘“Lady of the Rosary” Mary 
said anew, “Pray the Rosary,” but this time she added, “Pray the 
Rosary ALWAYS.” It is to be regretted that recent accounts of the 
Fatima apparitions have deviated from earlier records in modify- 
ing the translation of this phrase, changing the “always” to “every 
day.”” While this may be justifiable because of the latitude allowed 
by the Portugese word, nevertheless, it bespeaks a lack of pene- 
tration into the message of Our Blessed Mother and is a defici- 
ency which considerably hampers the influence of the Rosary on 
souls. 

Objection will be made that the first interpretation is impos- 
sible, since incessant vocal prayer is utterly impracticable. Yet He 
who best knows human weakness once told His Apostles, ‘Pray 
always.” * ‘Through the lips of His Mother He has spoken 
again, this time saying more explicitly, “Pray the Rosary always.” 
Obviously, then, we must look beneath the surface to fathom the 
full meaning of the words. Once understood, they will be seen to 
contain the formula for the sanctification of every soul of faith, 
be he peasant or theologian. The “always” we are seeking to stress 
is the element which constitutes the Rosary life. 


“PRAY THE ROsARY ALWAYS” 


As though to prepare the world for understanding the remedy 
for its ills to be offered at Fatima, in 1880 divine Providence 
ordained the formation of a group which would literally live the 
Rosary. To the Dominican Order, the appointed custodian of the 
Rosary devotion through seven centuries, was given the honor of 


3 Luke 18:1. 
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supplying its members. Mother Rose of St. Mary, a religious of 
the monastery of Mauleon (a Second Order community founded 
from Nay, which in turn was a foundation of Prouille) was chosen 
to initiate the first community of Dominican Sisters of the Per- 
petual Rosary in the Dominican contemplative life. ‘The convent 
established at Bonsecours in Belgium, flourished under an abun- 
dance of God’s blessings, despite the difficulties which beset it 
at the first. Before many years it was able to send out daughter- 
communities which in turn speedily multiplied, until today in- 
dependent monasteries of the Perpetual Rosary exist throughout 
the world. Faithful to their origin, these are strongholds of Do- 
minican observance, be they the papal enclosures of the Second 
Order or cloistered members of the Third Order Regular. ‘They 
have not deviated from the heritage bequeathed to them by the 
Holy Patriarch, St. Dominic, through his daughters at Prouille. 
Their life embraces the strict enclosure, the Divine Office, night 
rising, and the other observances inherent in Dominican tradition. 

However, an additional factor enters into the vocation of these 
particular ‘‘Preacheresses.”’ As their name indicates, it is their 


privilege to be links in the unbroken chain of Aves which rises 
uninterruptedly to the Mother of God from their cloistered sanc- 
tuaries. As Mary’s guards of honor they succeed one another 
through the hours of the day and night, paying her the homage 
due the Queen of heaven and earth. At the same time, their in- 
tercession pleads with the Mother of souls for the needs of her 
children. Literally, they “pray the Rosary always.” 


THE Rosary LIFE 


Yet this is but a part. We have said that the admonition con- 
cerning incessant Rosary prayer cannot be taken in its ostensible 
meaning, that it must entail something more than just vocal 
prayer. Even these nuns, as individuals, can do no more than 
share in the formation of the continuous recitation in its entirety. 
If, therefore, each nun is to perpetuate the Rosary by herself she 
must do so by the Rosary life. The explanation of this phrase is 
discovered in a realization of what the Rosary prayer really means. 
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It is not merely a series of Hail Marys: they are but the external 
form which allows the mind freedom to meditate on that phase 
of our Lord’s life presented in each decade. This meditation is 
the true Rosary. If we transfer it from the time dedicated to say- 
ing the beads to the whole of the day, we begin to live in the 
atmosphere of these mysteries. We begin to live, to pray, the 
Rosary unceasingly. 

A further objection may be made: such concentration on a sin- 
gle devotion might be suitable for a few chosen souls, but every- 
one, indiscriminately, cannot be confined to so limited a sphere. 
That would be an attempt to pour every soul into the same spirit- 
ual mold, an error which is entirely opposed to Dominican spiri- 
uality, which is foremost in recognizing that spiritual ways must 
vary with the varying needs of souls. Each one is differently con- 
stituted, vastly so. If there is to be growth this difference must be 
respected. Rosary meditation and that alone would impede the 
action of the Holy Spirit. 

We answer that the latitude granted by the true Rosary life has 
the single limitation common to all spiritual ways: it is Christo- 


centric. But so is the teaching of every master of the spiritual life, 
ranging from St. John of the Cross to the Little Flower. Each may 
differ in the aspect of the life of Christ they portray but, essenti- 
ally, all conform to the directive of the God-man who declared, 
“I am the Way and the Truth and the Life.” * Those who would 
go by another road He warns, “Nobody can come to the Father 
except through Me.” *® The Heavenly Father has explained to 


“ce 


St. Catherine of Siena why this ‘should be so: . as I am you 
cannot see Me now. Wherefore I veiled the divine nature with 
your humanity, so that you might see Me through its medium. I, 
the Invisible, made Myself, as it were, visible by sending you 
the Word, My Son, veiled in the flesh of your humanity. He man- 
ifested Me to you.” ® To learn about God, then, we must study 
Christ in His life and His virtues, striving to probe the depths of 
His innermost thoughts and aspirations. To facilitate our en- 


t John 14:6. 5 Ibid. 


6 Dialogue of St. Catherine, Treatise on Discretion (Westminster, Maryland: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1943), pp. 149-150. 
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deavors a guide is needed, a textbook on Christology. After the 
Gospel itself there is none better than the Rosary. In it we find 
the most complete compendium of our Lord’s life, unadulterated 
by another’s interpretation. With the aid of the inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit, each of us may discover therein what we, per- 
sonally, require for our sanctification. Jesus Himself will become 
our Way. His life will be the mirror in which we learn how far 
short we fall of the pattern set for our achievement when God 
made us in His image and likeness. In Jesus our lives will be or- 
dered to Truth in thought, word, and action. By Him we will 
attain our predestination which is, as St. Paul tells us, “to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son.” 7 Who of the children of God 
dare claim exemption from this conformity to the “eldest-born 
among many brethren’’? 


INDIVIDUALS AND THE ROSARY LIFE 


The spiritual needs of each soul can be met by the individual 
application of the Rosary life. This must depend completely on 


the direction of the Holy Spirit. For greater recollection some 
may be inclined to the use of a “clock of the Rosary,’ wherein 
one mystery is assigned to each hour. During that time the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to this phase of Christ’s life, the virtues 
portrayed, and so forth, are studied. If the mind is absorbed in 
work, equal benefiit may be derived from a simple glance at the 
mystery, united with a determination to imitate its virtue at that 
very moment. In this way, work becomes an aid to recollection 
instead of a hindrance to it. Other souls will be prompted to focus 
their whole attention on a single aspect of Christ’s life, to grow 
into His image in that one respect: the patient Christ, for exam- } 
ple, or the poor Christ. Each decade will be viewed accordingly. 
Thus His patient endurance of suffering will be seen not only 
throughout the Passion but even from the instant of the Incarna- ff 
tion. And while suffering properly so-called is excluded from the 
glorious mysteries, the patient love of the Crucified will be dis-} 
cerned in His return to the very men who had failed Him in the 


7 Rom. 8:29. 
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hour of supreme test, making them the cornerstone of His Church. 

Those who would so unite themselves to Jesus, Priest and Vic- 
tim, as to make but a single oblation, whose lives are fused with 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, offered with it, can have no surer 
directive than the Rosary. The Mass-life of such souls finds nour- 
ishment in constant reflection on the sacrificial character of the 
daily life of the divine Victim, from its inception to its consum- 
mation on Calvary. In this thought they come to understand His 
crucifixion and death not as the entity of His oblation, but as the 
culmination of a life of sacrifice expressed by continual obedi- 
ence to the will of the Father. ‘Thus, under Rosary guidance, they 
will the more easily unite their holocaust with that of the great 
High Priest, saying with Him at every evidence of the divine 
good pleasure, “Behold I come .. . that I may do Thy will, O 
God.” 8 

These are but a few of the many possible applications of the 
Rosary in its use as a stimulus to supernatural living. It follows 
that the Rosary life is not narrow but expansive, a “ground” as 
it were, to insure recollection and prevent the vagaries so fre- 
quent among beginners of the spiritual'life. By the unification of 
thought it guarantees that the soul presses on toward a determined 
goal, escaping the all too common by-paths which thwart progress 
in mental prayer. Even those no longer held within the confines 
of discursive meditation at times must have recourse to it anew. 
This is emphatically declared by no less an authority than St. 
Teresa of Avila, who warns all those who would make themselves 
angels while still on earth: “Though the soul may go forth out of 
itself now and then, or may be very often so full of God as to be 
in need of no created thing by the help of which it may recol- 
lect itself, in general, our thoughts must have something to rest 
upon.” ® She goes on to say that the best subject on which our 
thoughts could rest is the sacred humanity. 

This, then, is the capacity in which the Rosary may be used by 
those who have been raised to mystical prayer. By its aid the soul 
remains attuned to the slightest breathings of the Spirit, advanc- 


8 Ps, 39:8 f. 
9 Life of St. Teresa of Jesus, Chapter XXII. 
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ing always to yet greater union with God. When not actually en- 
gaged in passive prayer the interior faculties are occupied with 
the mysteries, contained in the incarnate Word. These in turn 
stimulate the exterior faculties to the practice of virtue so neces- 
sary for growth in prayer. By this interaction of meditation 
and virtue the soul is made ready for the highest contemplation. 
The “ground” has become a ladder: earth and heaven meet in 
the Rosary life. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ROSARY LIVING 


We have diagnosed the evils of our times: we have analyzed the 
proposed cure. ‘There remains only the response of the individual, 
the intensity of which will be contingent upon his generosity. 
That it be intense is of great importance, since our personal in- 
fluence is not inconsiderable, no matter how limited the physical 
sphere of our lives may be. Even as one erring soul can corrupt 
many, so one soul of strong faith can lift innumerable others from 
ignorance and sin. As members of the mystical body of Christ our 
souls share in the life of their Head and so are able to radiate His 
truth through the hidden channels of divine grace. Intertwined 
with the mysteries of the Rosary our lives will partake more fully 
of this Christ-life, and in proportion to its fullness will we affect 
the destiny of other souls. 

From this it is evident that the overthrow of false gods and the 
triumph of truth depend on each of us. With our cooperation, 
divine Providence will avert world-wide destruction and bring 
order out of chaos. Our personal responsibility is great for we are 
few against many, but our success is divinely guaranteed if we but 
fulfill the prescribed conditions. By drawing down the dew of 
divine grace upon our barren land by means of the Rosary, we 
will obtain an abundant harvest of souls and the face of the earth 
will be renewed. 

Within the Church itself the Rosary life has the power to efface 
the inroads made by materialistic and rationalistic tendencies. 
The increasing contact with the supernatural effected by it will 
cause a strengthening of faith, which in turn will bring about an 
intensification of true Christian living. Preachers will find in it 
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the master key to open hearts hitherto sealed by intellectual pride 
and sensuality. The simplicity of the Gospel narrative appeals to 
the basic simplicity of every soul, no matter how great its external 
sophistication might be. Hearts weary and satiated with sense 
pleasure find rest and unending newness in the eternal truths 
revealed in the Gospels. This, without doubt, is the secret of the 
undying popularity of the Rosary and of its influence on souls. 

Among fervent souls, the Rosary will dispel the “heresy of ac- 
tion” by enlightening them as to the necessity of first attaining 
some degree of union with God themselves before they are qual- 
ified to lead others to Him. From this union will flow an action 
powerful in proportion to its degree. Previously, the lay Catholic 
worker may have left the implications of a life of prayer to reli- 
gious. Now he will view it as the primary vocation of every 
Christian. Yet religious, too, will find in the Rosary a fresh im- 
pulse toward the goal of their consecration, a means of living that 
consecration more completely. When a multiplicity of duties dis- 
tracts them, when circumstances deny them the leisure for medi- 
tation or manual labor vitiates all attempts at recollection, the 
links of this sacred chain will bind them to their Master. And 
once the habit is acquired, the Rosary will prove a means of draw- 
ing their minds gently but surely back into the channels of prayer. 
Thus they will never be entirely separated in thought from Jesus, 
the model religious. 

The consequences of the Rosary life are immeasurable. God, 
through His Mother, has given. into our hands the salvation of 
the human race and the sanctification of the elect. By our per- 
sonal living of the Rosary we can change the world. 


ROSARY ORGANIZATIONS 


In conclusion, let us consider briefly the groups which have 
been organized to propagate the Rosary devotion. For the laity 
there is the Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary, the members 
of which are to recite, though not under pain of sin, at least 
fifteen decades of the Rosary within each week. This Confra- 
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ternity was originated by St. Dominic” and is one of the most 
highly indulgenced in the Church. The Blessed Virgin has esti- 
mated its value in one of her well-known Rosary promises, ‘‘I have 
obtained from my Son that all the members of the Confraternity 
of my Rosary have in life and in death all the Blessed as their 
associates.”” Within the Confraternity there exists the Association 
of the Perpetual Rosary. Its members choose one hour of each 
month, the whole of which is spent in the recitation of the beads. 
A sufficient number of members compose one group among whom 
the Rosary is perpetuated throughout the day and night. 

Those desirous of identifying themselves as closely as possible 
with Jesus and Mary, remaining, as it were, always before Their 
thrones even while still pilgrims of earth, will seek entrance into 
one of those communities of which we have already spoken. With- 
in these sacred precincts their lives will be absorbed in the ebb 
and flow of Rosary living, giving forth the sweet odor of Christ 
unto the Church Militant and the Church Suffering while the 
members of the Church Triumphant will be increased in num- 
ber through their prayer and penance, the purchase price of souls. 

The words of the Mother of God echo through the years since 
Fatima, through the centuries since St. Dominic’s commission to 
preach her Psalter. They constitute the most vital of invitations 
and are extended to every child of Mary. That a great city of 
Rosary lives may arise on the ruins of sin and error, bringing 
truth and freedom to all men, the voice of Mary pleads anew 
within our souls. “Pray my Rosary always.” 





10 A last will and testament of one Anthony Sers is extant which indicates that 
at least one such establishment was made by the Saint. The will makes bequests 
to “the Confraternity of the Rosary founded at Palencia by the good Dominic 
Guzman, of which Confraternity I am a member.” Cf. History of St. Dominic, 
by Augusta Theodosia Drane, p. 131. 
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Our Powerful Queen 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


66 HE Blessed Virgin,” says St. Albert the Great, “was taken 

by the Lord as a consort and helper, according to these 
words: ‘Let us make him a help like unto himself.’ ”’ + As the New 
Eve, she was the helper of Christ in every phase of His work of 
redemption. Because she was the associate of Jesus on Calvary in 
winning all the graces of salvation, now as Queen of heaven she 
is His associate in distributing these graces to mankind. Mary and 
Jesus are inseparable in completing the work they began together. 
“She shares in His kingdom,” St. Albert continues, “because she 
shared in His sufferings for the human race.” 

When Mary was assumed into heaven and crowned Queen by 
Jesus, she was given real authority and power over the souls of all 
mankind. The sacred liturgy pictures the event to us, putting 
these words into the mouth of Jesus as He crowns His Mother, 
“Without thy command, no one in all the earth shall move hand 
or foot.” ? 

Mary has not merely the name of a queen, the throne and honor 
of a queen, but she has the real power of a queen. The purpose 
of a ruler’s power and authority is to lead his subjects to happi- 
ness. The King of heaven leads His subjects to eternal happiness 
above all by giving them the graces they need to attain it. Mary 
shares in this power of Jesus because it is only through her that 
Jesus distributes graces. 





1 Mariale, Q. 42. 


2 Benedictus Antiphon, Feast of Mary Mediatrix of all Graces, May 31. Cf. 
Gen. 41:44. 
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Mary’s power as Queen is intercessory. When we say that she 
has full power to care for all souls and lead them to everlasting 
life, we do not mean that she has the power to create grace in 
souls. We mean rather that by her prayers she can obtain from 
Jesus all the graces necessary for all souls. God has chosen to grant 
no graces except at her request. As a result, everyone is helpless 
to move spiritual hand or foot without her help. 

Those who think it unbelievable that Mary has the tremendous 
power of Mother and Mediatrix of all graces, to the extent that 
nothing happens in anyone’s spiritual life without her influence, 
should consider that this is really a lesser thing than her divine 
maternity. To be mother of God is her supremely great honor and 
privilege. As the sun is greater than the rays of heat and light and 
energy which emanate from it, so the divine motherhood of Mary 
is tremendously greater than her other privileges which flow from 
it, such as her Immaculate Conception, her perfect sinlessness, and 
her mediation of all graces. Her immense power as Mediatrix of 
all graces is but the fitting ornament of one who as Mother of 
God has been raised to so high an office that it would be impos- 
sible to be raised to a higher one, except by becoming God Him- 
self, which is impossible.’ Mary’s other privileges emphasize the 
unspeakable greatness of the motherhood of God. 

It should not be surprising, then, that Jesus should have given 
Mary such dominion over souls, since He first gave her Himself 
—the Maker and Lord of all mankind. To possess the world and 
all its inhabitants is a small thing compared to the possession of 
the Maker of the world. To have the key to all the treasures of 
grace is small in comparison with being the Mother of the Giver 
of all grace. ‘To be the Mother of all the saved is a smaller thing 
than to be the Mother of the Savior. 

Since Mary has true power over .all souls, we are perfectly 
justified in totally consecrating ourselves to God as her slaves. 
When we meditate on her coronation and realize her power, we 
declare our readiness to serve our Queen as perfectly as possible. 





3 St. Albert the Great, Mariale, Q. 29: “Unless she were to become God, which 
is impossible, Mary could not have been raised higher than to be Mother of 
God.” Ibid., Q. 32: “She alone received so much grace that a pure creature 
could not possibly receive more.” 
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OurR QUEEN’s WISDOM AND GOODNESS 


Mary not only has real power as Queen, but she is most wise 
and good in exercising this power. “She reaches therefore from 
end to end mightily, and orders all things sweetly.” * Whatever 
this Queen does can lead only to happiness for those concerned. 

Earthly rulers often fail to bring happiness to their subjects for 
three main reasons: (1) ignorance, or lack of the knowledge they 
need for wise government; (2) weakness, or lack of the necessary 
power; and (3) selfishness, or seeking their own advantage rather 
than that of their subjects. 

‘The Queen of heaven can fail in none of these ways. Because 
she is His Mother, Jesus, eternal Wisdom, has given her far- 
reaching knowledge of His eternal plan for the restoration of the 
world. If even to His apostles He said, “All things whatsoever I 
have heard of my Father I have made known to you,” > how much 
more clearly has He made these things known to His beloved 
Mother, who holds an even higher office in His kingdom than 
they. 

Nor can our Queen fail us out of weakness. The power of God 
refuses her nothing she asks. She has but to ask what her wisdom 
and knowledge tells her is needed for us and it is granted. 

Finally there cannot be the least bit of self-seeking in Mary’s 
rule. Mary loves both God and mankind so perfectly that self- 
ishness is impossible to her. Her love never asks anything contrary 
either to the will of God or to our best interests, which, of course, 
are clearly known to her before she does make any requests, as we 
shall see. 

Such wisdom, power, and selflessness can only inspire tre- 
mendous confidence on the part of her subjects. They need not 
hesitate to surrender their entire spiritual destiny to God through 
Mary in a total consecration, knowing that she will care for them 
to their best advantage, and to the greatest glory of God. 


OuR QUEEN’S KNOWLEDGE 


In her official position as Helper in the whole work of redemp- 
tion, Mary has a very far-reaching knowledge of the plans and 





4 Wisd. 8:1. 5 John 15:15. 
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affairs of Christ’s kingdom. Jesus can say even more truly to Mary 
than to His apostles: ““To you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God.” * The apostles were given this knowledge 
because they needed it in their work of establishing that kingdom, 
and God always provides whatever is needed for fulfilling any task 
He assigns. Since Mary as Queen has a far more important role 
to play in the kingdom than even the apostles, it follows that she 
must have an even greater knowledge than they of the mystery of 
Christ and His kingdom. Since she must distribute by her inter- 
cession all the graces which will establish the kingdom of Christ 
and exercise her motherly care over every single soul in it, she 
must have an intimate knowledge of the needs of each of them. 

It is entirely possible for Mary to have knowledge of all things 
necessary to her role as Helper, since she can see them in the di- 
vine essence, in God Himself. “The divine essence,” says St. 
Thomas, “is a sufficient medium for knowing all things.” 7 How- 
ever, “it does not follow that whoever sees God’s essence knows 


all things. . . . But each of the blessed must needs see in the di- 
vine essence as many other things as the perfection of his happi- 
ness requires. . . . They wish to know what concerns themselves, 


and consequently it follows that they know it in the Word.” ® 
Certainly it concerns Mary, in her office as Mother and Mediatrix, 
to know everything about the redeemed that is necessary for exer- 
cising her office in their regard. Therefore God makes known 
these things to her in His essence. 

The greatness of Mary’s knowledge staggers our minds. She 
knows the needs of each of the millions of souls on earth better 
than each individual soul knows his own needs. This is indeed a 
comforting thought: we have a mother, commissioned by God 
Himself to care for us, who knows far more clearly than we do 
what is best for us, and who has full power to obtain it for us. 


Our QUEEN’s LOVE AND POWER 


Not only does Mary’s official position demand a knowledge of 
our needs, but her love for us also demands it. Anyone in heaven 





6 Mark 4:11. 7 Summa theol., Suppl., Q. 72, a. 1. 
8 Ibid. 
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legitimately desires to know about the loved ones he has left be- 
hind. For example, the mother of a family who has loved her 
children and worked hard for their salvation will still be keenly 
interested in them when she reaches heaven. Again, a person who 
out of charity took a special interest in certain souls on earth will 
still be interested in those souls when he reaches heaven. It is cer- 
tainly fitting that God give the desired knowledge, for it is part 
of the perfection of that person’s happiness.® 

When Mary was on earth, in charity she was so keenly inter- 
ested in the salvation of all mankind that she joined Jesus in of- 
fering His sacrifice on Calvary for all and endured the sword of 
sorrow. Therefore in heaven, in that same tremendous charity for 
all, she is still interested in every soul on earth and desires to know 
their needs that she may help them. Can we doubt that God ful- 
fills this desire? 

A soul in heaven who knows the needs of the loved ones he has 
left on earth has power to help them in proportion to the great- 
ness of his love for God. For “the more perfect is the charity of 
the saints in the fatherland, so much the more do they pray for 
those on the way who can be helped by prayer. And the more 
closely they are united to God, the more efficacious are their 
prayers.” 1° Mary, therefore, closest of all to God because she is 
His mother, and loving Him with the most perfect charity pos- 
sible to a creature, prays more for us than all others in heaven, 
and her prayers are immensely more powerful. 

The saints in heaven are able to give special help to certain 
of the faithful on earth for whom they have especially merited. 
For example, a mother while on earth may have merited to be 
especially powerful in helping from heaven the children she has 
left behind. Likewise, a person who for love of God worked for 
a special cause when he was on earth, in proportion to his love 
for God, merits power to give even greater help to that cause in 
heaven. This explains why there are patrons for special causes. 
For example, St. John Bosco who labored so zealously for boys 


9Ibid.: “Each of the blessed must needs see in the divine essence as many 
other things as the perfection of his happiness requires.” 
10 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, Q. 83, a. 11. 
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when he was on earth, is still interested in them and has special 
power to help them; the Little Flower retains in heaven the special 
interest in the missions which she had on earth. In all cases, of 
course, the greatness of the saint’s love for God will determine 
the extent of his power to help his own particular cause. 

When Our Lady was on earth she did not merely merit help 
for this cause or that, but the right to give to every soul every 
help he needs for salvation. This is because in her desire for the 
salvation of all, as official helper of the Redeemer, she shared in 
His sacrifice of the Cross, and so merited with Him all the graces 
needed by mankind." 

Thus there is a twofold reason for the efficacy of Mary’s pray- 
ers. ‘“The prayers of the saints have their efficacy of impetration 
from their preceding merits, and from the divine acceptation.” 
As for divine acceptation, Mary is supremely acceptable to God 
because of her dignity as His mother and her unspeakable love 
for Him. As for her preceding merits, Mary merited almost limit- 
less power to help us, by her love for us and her desires and labors 
for our salvation as Helper of the Redeemer. 


Our QUEEN, IMAGE OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


It is not surprising that God gives all His gifts of grace through 
Mary, since she is the highest of His creatures. We know that in 
the order established by God He always provides for His lower 
creatures through the ministrations of the higher ones.’* Thus, 
He uses His angels in caring for human beings, assigning a guard- 
ian to each. Likewise, though He could speak directly to all, He 
prefers to send some men—His apostles and priests—as messengers 
to others, and He provides for the poor and needy through the 
almsgiving of the charitable. In the time of famine, for example, 
He fed His prophet Elias through the goodness of the widow of 
Sarepta.'* 





11 Cf. Pius X, Ad diem illum, February 2, 1904; ASS, XXXVI, 453. 
12 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, Q. 83, a. 11, ad 1. 

183 Cf. Summa theol., Suppl., Q. 72, a. 2. 

14 JII Kings 17:10 ff. 
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In the mystical body of Christ the divine order is especially 
manifest. There, by God’s plan, all the members are intimately 
joined in love and very much dependent upon one another. ‘The 
more perfect the members are, and the closer to God, the more 
they desire to provide for the needs of others in charity. “It per- 
tains to their glory that they assist the needy in attaining salva- 
tion: for thus they become God’s helpers, than which nothing is 
more Godlike.” © 

If these things are true of God’s other creatures, they are em- 
inently true of Mary, the masterpiece of God’s creation. Since she 
is the highest of all creatures, God wills to give all His best gifts, 
the gifts of grace, through her. He provides for the supernatural 
life of every human being through Mary. Because Mary is so like 
the heavenly Father in goodness and love, she is like Him in the 
eager desire to provide good things for all. God has given her the 
privilege of providing for all whatever graces they need for sal- 
vation. She eagerly exercises this privilege, leading mankind back 
to God. She is truly the image of divine Providence, supremely 
like the Father in His loving care for His children—a Queen in 
the truest sense of the word. 

“Thus is confirmed that law of conciliation and prayer,” says 
Pope Leo XIII, “which was expressed by St. Bernardine of Siena: 
Every grace granted to this world has a threefold process; for in 
a most orderly way it is communicated by God to Christ, from 
Christ it passes to the Virgin, and from the Virgin it descends to 
us.” 18 ‘This is said not in the sense that Mary is the instrument 
through which grace comes, but in the sense that Christ, the in- 
strument of grace, dispenses grace only at Mary’s request. 


‘THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 


When the saints in heaven ask anything for us, their prayers 
are always granted, since they will and ask only what God wills; 
and God’s will is always fulfilled.17 Seeing God clearly in the 


15 Summa theol., Suppl., Q. 72, a. 1. 
16 Leo XIII, Jucunda Semper, Sept. 8, 1894; ASS, XXVII, 179. 
17 Cf. Summa theol., Suppl. Q. 72, a. 3. 
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beatific vision, the saints can love only Him and what He loves. 
Therefore, in their love for Him they desire only what He desires. 
At the same time they remain free in their desires and requests. 
Their requests are truly voluntary, they proceed from love, and 
are real causes which bring us the gifts of God. 

The help the saints give us by their prayers is as real as their 
love for God and their love for us, which prompts them to come 
to our aid. Because they love God, they love us. Because they love 
us, they cannot help wanting to help us. Since their love cannot 
directly come to our aid, as they themselves are powerless to create 
the graces they wish for us, they ask God to do for us what they 
of themselves are powerless to do. 

Thus is fulfilled that ‘most holy law of divinity”: 1* to dispense 
gifts to the lower creatures through the higher. Lower members 
of the mystical body are brought to Christ through the prayers 
and merits of the higher members. All are dependent, one upon 
another, in matters of grace in such a manner “that we may in all 
things grow up in Him who is the head, even Christ.” 1° God 
gives His gifts to us on earth, through the prayers and merits of 
those who are in heaven. And we on earth can obtain God’s gifts 
for one another by our own prayers and merits. The closer we 
are to God in charity, the more powerful we are to help the other 
members of the mystical body. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF MARY’s POWER 


Whenever anyone in heaven asks something for us, the request 
is granted. Though every saint always obtains what he asks, Mary’s 
power of prayer on our behalf far exceeds that of all the others. 
Mary can ask more for us than they, since God wills to give all 
graces through her. She alone, because.of her supreme dignity as 
Mother of God, and her almost boundless love of God, can ob- 
tain each and every grace God wishes to give. 

Whether we pray to Mary or not, if we receive any graces from 
God, it is only because she has asked them for us. She prays for 


18 §t. Albert the Great, Mariale, Proemium. 
19 Eph. 4:15 f. 
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all, even for those who know nothing about her. Pope Pius XI 
said: “Since on Calvary she had all mankind commended to her 
maternal soul, she no less cherishes and loves those who do not 
know they were redeemed by Christ Jesus, than those who happily 
enjoy the benefits of the redemption.” *° However, the more de- 
voted we are to Mary our Mother, the more we are able to bene- 
fit from her love and care. 

If we receive a favor through another saint without asking 
Mary, even this favor is given us only because Mary has asked 
it for us. The other saint has received it for us through Mary. St. 
Anselm, comparing Mary’s power to that of the other saints, says 
to her: “What all of them can do with you, you alone can do 
without them all. ... If you are silent, no one of them will pray 
for us, no one will help us. But if you pray, all will pray, all will 
help,” * 

Though Mary is so powerful, and though nothing is given un- 
less she asks it, it is not superfluous to pray to the other saints for 
their help. As we have seen, God dispenses all His gifts in an or- 
derly fashion through His many helpers, in that mystical body 
where the members can and wish to help one another. It often 
happens that what comes to us through Mary often passes to us 
through the hands of other intermediaries between her and us. 
Therefore St. Thomas concludes: 


Although the greater saints are more acceptable to God than the 
lesser, it is sometimes profitable to pray to the lesser; and this for five 
reasons. First, because sometimes one has a greater devotion for a lesser 
saint than for a greater, and the effect of prayer depends very much 
upon one’s devotion. Secondly, in order to avoid tediousness, for continual 
attention to one thing makes a person weary; whereas by praying to 
different saints, the fervor of our devotion is aroused anew as it were. 
Thirdly, because it is granted to some saints to exercise their patron- 
age in certain special cases. . . . Fourthly, that due honor be given by 
us to all. Fifthly, because the prayers of several sometimes obtain that 
which would not have been obtained by the prayers of one.” 


20 Pius XI, Rerum Ecclesiae, March 1, 1926; AAS, XVIII, 83. 
21PL, 158, 943 f. 
22 Summa theol., Suppl., Q. 72, a. 2, ad. 2. 
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Thus, though all things are obtained through Mary, the inter- 
cession of the lesser saints can be very profitable for us, and is in- 
deed a necessary part of the functioning of the mystical body. 
Even a person who has totally consecrated himself to Mary in the 
manner described by St. Louis de Montfort, can still pray with 
great profit to his guardian angel and to the special patrons of his 
work, his community, or his special need. Thus, we find mission- 
ers consecrated to Mary who pray with great fervor to St. Francis 
Xavier or to the Little Flower, nurses consecrated to Mary who 
pray to St. Camillus de Lellis, and so forth. 

Mary, prototype of all the saints and all the members of the 
mystical body, does in a supremely perfect way what all can do in 
a more limited way. If she helps everyone in all their needs, others 
help some of us in some of our needs. It pertains to the glory of 
all the members of Christ (whether they be in heaven or on earth) 
“that they assist the needy in attaining salvation: for thus they 
become God’s helpers, than which nothing is more Godlike.” * 


THE QUEEN’s CROWN: THE SAINTS 


In Hebrew, the number twelve was used to signify an unlimited 
number. Accommodating these words of the Apocalypse, “a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars,” ** St. John Eudes says: 
““Mary is crowned by twelve stars to represent ... the united glory 
of the whole army of saints in heaven or on earth, who may with 
more right be called her crown and glory than the Philippians 
were called the crown and joy of St. Paul.” 5 

St. Paul most gladly spent himself and was spent in the desire 
of converting as many souls as possible to Christ. He tells the 
Thessalonians that they will be a reward to him on the day of 
judgment: “For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glory? Are 
not you, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? 





23 Ibid. a. 1. 24 Apoc. 12:1. 
25 The Admirable Heart of Mary, Part I, chap. 1. 
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For you are our glory and joy.” *° If these souls are a crown of re- 
ward for St. Paul because by his love and labors for them he mer- 
ited their conversion and sanctification, how much more are all 
the saints of heaven Mary’s crown of reward, and her joy. For by 
her love and labors as Helper of the Redeemer, she merited not 
merely the conversion of some saints, but she merited for all the 
saints and for all mankind every single grace that Jesus merited 
for them. Even the saints of the Old Testament were given their 
graces only through the foreseen merits of Mary. The almost 
boundless power of Mary, and her nearly limitless love in exercis- 
ing that power, manifest in a wonderful way the infinite power 
and love of God who made her what she is. “He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me; and holy is his name.” ** 


Two HEARTS AS ONE 


The words of St. Bernardine of Siena, that Mary “distributes 
through her hands all the gifts, all the graces of the Holy Spirit 
to whom she wills, when she wills, in the way she wills, and as 
much as she wills,”’ show that she is not limited in what she can ask 
as other saints are. The words indicate, too, that she is free in 
this distribution, asking graces as her love for God and men in- 
spires her to do. Whatever her love inspires her to ask, is given. 

Mary’s love, however, never wishes or asks anything contrary 
to the will of Jesus and His plans for our salvation. Her perfect 
love for Him makes her love only what He loves, and desire only 
what He desires. Her will is one with His. She sees eye to eye 
with Him; she loves heart to heart with Him. 

Already on earth Jesus and Mary were most intimately united 
in their love and desires. Our Lady once told St. Bridget: “Jesus 
and I loved each other so tenderly on earth that we were only 
one heart.” And Jesus said to Bridget, “The heart of Mary, my 
Mother, was like my own heart. We two wrought the salvation of 
men as it were with only one heart.’’ From beginning to end, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
have had but one purpose in mind in regard to us: our salvation. 





26[ Thess. 2:19-20. 27 Luke 1:49. 
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Since with one heart they performed one work ‘for us men and 
for our salvation” Mary can be no hindrance between us and 
Jesus. Any true devotion to her can only lead us closer to Him. 

Truly, God has put us in very real dependence upon Mary. 
Our salvation is dependent upon God’s love for Mary—He gives 
His graces to us only because she asks Him—and upon Mary’s 
love for us, which prompted her to merit for us on earth and to 
intercede for us in heaven. 

If we would be associated with Jesus, we must be associated 
with Mary, for the two are inseparable. “The revered Mother 
of God is most intimately joined to her divine Son, and always 
sharing in His lot.” *8 








28 Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus, November 1, 1950; ASS, XLII, 753. 





The Annunctation 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


66 HE Angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee, 
called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name 
was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. And the angel being come in, said unto her: ‘Hail full of 
grace the Lord is with thee: Blessed art thou among women.’ ”’? 
In this passage from the Gospel, the first thing to note is the 
great importance God gave this mission, and His interest in its 
success. 

According to our way of thinking, God used one of the highest 
dignitaries of His court to send this message, manifesting to a 
humble virgin the love with which the Almighty regarded her 
and the honor she had in His presence. Then, He offered her the 
highest honor God can grant to a creature. At the same time, He 
let her know that on her acceptance depended, not only the sal- 
vation of her people, but the salvation of the world. 


Gop’s "Ways 


A subject of such scope would, apparently, be dealt with by the 
great world powers amidst fanfare and splendor. God dealt with 
a humble maiden in a remote, unknown village. 

In those days, the Roman Empire was at the height of its pow- 
er. The world bowed to its command, knelt at its feet. From the 
human point of view, it probably afforded the most powerful in- 
strument for changing the face of the earth. Nevertheless, God did 
not take this into consideration. As though unaware of its exist- 





1 Luke 1:26 f. 
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ence, He went forth to render homage to the weakest of creatures, 
outwardly the least able to cooperate in such a great undertaking. 
God works that way, and, so to say, such is His taste. He chooses, 
as St. Peter said, the weakest to triumph over the strong, the most 
useless and despicable in the eyes of men to confound the proud. 

Even when God acts in this way, so contrary to our mode of 
thinking and acting, we are not to believe that He is acting with- 
out reason or infinite wisdom. For in this way the omnipotence of 
His power and incomprehensibility of His goodness and love are 
better made manifest. In the mystery of the Annunciation, He 
chose for the great work of the redemption of the human race 
the weakest and humblest creature, because it meant overcoming 
the devil and smashing his pride, since the devil had denied God 
the homage of his obedience, believing himself superior to all crea- 
tures and, in a way, to God Himself. If God Himself had van- 
quished him, Satan would glory in having fought Him directly, 
even accusing Him of abusing His power. That a creature, in his 
opinion the most despicable and useless of all, should conquer him 
made his defeat the more shameful and terrible. 

His defeat also destroyed his power over men, men whom he 
had fascinated with the false glitter of the grandeur of this world. 
“All these things I shall give unto you,” he told them as he later 
said to Jesus Christ, showing Him all earthly kingdoms and glory, 
“if, kneeling down, you adore me.” Thus he succeeded in sub- 
stituting the worship of worldly goods for the worship of the true 
God. 

This was the great illusion of the Jews regarding the kingdom 
of the Messiah. It is the same illusion that deceives those who con- 
fuse the kingdom of Christ with the triumph and splendor of the 
kingdom of this world, or who think that He will reward those 
with earthly goods who serve Him. The kingdom of Christ is not 
of this world, nor is it founded on extérnals to dazzle the senses, 
nor on force to master and enslave the body. Rather, it is a spirit- 
ual and eternal kingdom—the kingdom of justice and peace, of 
light and of love, dominating the spirit and heart of man. 

This is Christ’s kingdom, the only true kingdom. The others 
are naught but slavery and tyranny. Believing that God came on 
earth to establish a kingdom like the rest is not madness nor stu- 
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pidity, but heresy or blasphemy. Were infinite wisdom and power 
to be used for such an end? Was God to be made man to die on 
the Cross for this purpose? Man had to be drawn forth from error 
and darkness and made to see where true glory and greatness are 
to be found and the riches to which he should aspire. ‘To achieve 
this, God granted to the Blessed Virgin the supreme honor of be- 
ing His Mother. In glorifying Mary, He glorified and exalted in 
her the true values which make man great. God actually chose 
Mary to be His Mother, because she was the most humble and the 
holiest creature, and therefore best qualified to aid His plans for 
the work of the Redemption. 


‘THE CONSENT OF MARY 


Above all, it is necessary to obtain her consent, and this was the 
reason for the Angel’s mission. If it seems unnecessary (because 
God could impose this obligation, or because a task of such honor 
would presuppose an acceptance), nevertheless, He wished to show 
respect for human liberty and to testify that her acceptance was 
completely voluntary. This was for the greater glory of God and 
more meritorious for the Blessed Virgin, since acceptance of the 
Motherhood of the Incarnate Word also implied acceptance of all 
the obligations which that honor and position imposed upon her. 

When Mary answered the Angel, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it done unto me according to thy word,” we are not to 
take it that she consented only to the realization in her of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, but rather, that she gave herself com- 
pletely into the hands of God so that in her and through her all 
His plans for the Redemption of the human race might be real- 
ized. Hence followed the great role that she had in the life, passion, 
and death of her divine Son. For God grants His graces and gifts 
freely, but He does not give them gratuitously or without requir- 
ing their due fruition. As a general law, great graces require great 
sacrifices: the greater the degree of sanctity to which He wishes to 
elevate the soul, the greater suffering He gives it. 

We can measure the sanctity of Mary, her sorrows and sacrifices, 
since her graces and privileges were, in a way, infinite. The fiat 
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which she said in answer to the words of the Angel, in spite of the 
great difference in situation, is very similar to that pronounced by 
her divine Son in the Garden of Olives. It expresses a soul at the 
height of sanctity. It is the supreme manifestation of union with 
God and with His holy will. 

This same sanctity and union with God were made manifest 
when she believed all that the Angel said to her. She offered no 
objection except that of her virginity—in other words, what af- 
fected her own perfection and fidelity in the service of God, but 
not her unworthiness and lack of merit for such honor and glory. 
Another soul which did not have Mary’s degree of sanctity would 
have thought it more perfect and more in accord with humility 
to emphasize its unworthiness for such a great mission. But Mary 
possessed that simplicity of spirit which is the highest degree of 
humility, or a completely supernatural humility. She believed 
without any hesitation whatsoever, in spite of the unusualness 
and incomprehensibility of what she heard. 

Simplicity of spirit prevents the soul from turning toward itself, 
whatever God does for it, since the sentiment of its own nothing- 


ness is so firmly entrenched that it is unable to attribute anything 
to itself. On the other hand, it has such knowledge of God that it 
does not admire itself when He chooses the smallest and most use- 
less to accomplish His greatest miracles and wonders. 


THE SONG OF MARY 


The Blessed Virgin expressed it in the song of the Magnificat, 
which is the new canticle of all souls united to God: “Because He 
has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid, henceforth all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed.” 

Actually, God’s regard is love, as St. John of the Cross says. 
God’s love creates in man all the good there can be in him, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas. Therefore, the Blessed Virgin gives God’s re- 
gard for her humility and littleness as the unique cause of her 
elevation and greatness. We are not to suppose that she is referring 
principally to the opinion she had of herself, as the least of the 
daughters of Israel. For that reason she had renounced the glory 
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ple and Savior of the world. But now she is speaking from her 
profound knowledge that she is nothing and God is everything. 

Certainly, Mary’s renunciation of the glory of being the Moth- 
er of the Messias might be one of the reasons why God granted 
her this great privilege. He usually returns with infinite largesse 
whatever is renounced for His sake. The main reason, however, 
why God chose her was that He recognized in her the necessary 
qualifications for His Mother. In the first place, she had such a 
profound knowledge of God and of herself that there was no dan- 
ger of self-complacency in occupying this exalted position. Sec- 
ondly, her submission to divine decree made her apt to carry out 
God’s will faithfully in the great drama of the redemption. 

We see the full expression of this first quality in the outburst 
of joy from the heart of Mary when she heard the salutation of her 
cousin, St. Elizabeth. She broke forth in that divine canticle of the 
Magnificat, the most sublime hymn to resound on earth to the 
greatness of God’s power, His infinite goodness and infinite love. 

In this hymn we also see how she rejoiced in her humility and 
littleness because in them God is glorified. Herein is the explana- 
tion of that paradox observed in the holiest souls, those most 
united to God: if they humble themselves because of their in- 
firmities, they also rejoice because of them, for in their remedy 
God is even more glorified. In this way these souls avoid what they 
most fear and abhor, the danger of self-complacency in God’s gifts. 

For this reason, when God wishes to give a soul special gifts and 
graces, He makes it know its nothingness and helplessness. He 
humiliates it until all self-love is destroyed, and with it all selfish- 
ness. The soul then recognizes the source of those gifts and the 
reason why they are given, God’s infinite goodness and love. 

He whom God would glorify must be dead to his own ego, so 
that the spirit of God may replace it. This same humility and an- 
nihilation are what make the soul completely docile and submis- 
sive to the divine will. If love of self and of creatures is eradicated 
there is nothing left to oppose the will of God. 

Therefore, the watchword, so to say, of every soul that has 
achieved the most intimate union with God and the mystical state 
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is the fiat that the Blessed Virgin pronounced the day of the An- 
nunciation and which she realized throughout her entire life, and 
especially at the foot of the Cross. Because of this, the Church 
calls her the Mystical Rose. She is the epitome of all mystical 
grace, the model and archetype of a pure creature in all perfec- 
tion and sanctity. 








Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


ADAPTATION 


HE PROBLEM of adapting religious life to modern needs, 
tr though perennial, was brought into sharp focus by Pope 
Pius XII in his address to the First Congress of Religious held in 
Rome in September, 1951. Since that time this problem has re- 
ceived ever increasing attention from religious superiors, writers, 
and lecturers. 

Writing on this matter in the July issue of Review for Re- 
ligious, Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., in an article entitled, 
“Religious Life and Modern Needs,” succinctly sets forth the 
twofold task which the Holy Father has imposed upon religious: 
the renewal of the spirit of their founders and accommodation of 
religious life to the needs of the Church today. After discussing 
the relation of the interior life and the apostolate, and particular 
points of adaptation, Father Aumann warns of three dangers 
which threaten religious life in the United States: naturalism, the 
loss of the spirit of mortification, and excess activity: 


In a country where there are many demands on the religious in the 
field of the apostolate and where there is no long-standing tradition of 
a Catholic culture, it is understandable that naturalism may quite easily 
pervade the religious life. If the religious observances and customs seem 
foreign or artificial to the American temperament and if the religious 
habit itself is gradually looked upon as an academic gown or judge’s 
robe, to be worn only for certain functions, the religious may readily lose 
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sight of the meaning of religious life. Only a serious attempt to live the 
regular life and to actualize the spirit of his institute will make the re- 
ligious constantly aware of his distinct state. Only a deepening interior 
life and supernatural motivation will preserve the religious from the 
taint of naturalism. 

The loss of the spirit of mortification may be due in large part to the 
fact that many religious live under a permanent dispensation from the 
penances and mortifications prescribed by their constitutions, as well as 
the fact that the standard of life in the United States is noticeably high- 
er than that of other countries. Whatever be the cause, there is no doubt 
that the universal teaching of spiritual writers on the necessity of morti- 
fication in the spiritual life has never lost its value. Here again, a more 
scrupulous observance of the constitutions and a revival of the primitive 
spirit of the religious institute will go a long way to check the inroads of 
mitigation and laxity. 

Sufficient has already been said concerning the true role of action and 
the apostolate in the religious and spiritual life. It remains merely to 
observe that religious who are overburdened with many external activ- 
ities can hardly hope to be scholars, writers, or students; religious who 
return to the cloister in a state of nervous exhaustion are rarely in a mood 
that is conducive to prayer, meditation, or the common life; and religious 
who live only for the works of the apostolate are in danger of drying up 
at the source and of missing the real purpose of their religious profes- 
sion: to strive for personal sanctity. 


The Reverend Albert Plé, O.P., lectured on ‘“The Adaptation 
of Religious Life to Actual Conditions” at the Institute of Spirit- 
uality for Sister Superiors and Novice Mistresses at Notre Dame 
University. While copies of his conferences are not yet available, 
Father Plé stated in a personal interview that they would be sub- 
stantially based on the principles enunciated in Part V of the 
volume, Religious Sisters (Newman Press, 1951). This was the 
first in the Religious Life Series, the fourth volume of which, 
entitled Poverty, is now available. These two works, as all vol- 
umes in this series, are translations of papers delivered to French 
religious sisters. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ‘TESTING 
In the May 15th edition of the Supplement de la vie spirituelle, 
Father William C. Bier, S.J., set forth to French readers in an 
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article entitled, “L’Examen Psychologique,”’ his position regard- 
ing the psychological testing of candidates for religious and priest- 
ly vocations. 

In this article Father Bier carefully points out that the purpose 
of such a testing is not to discern the existence of a religious voca- 
tion but merely to endeavor to furnish the religious superiors 
with some evidence concerning the aspirants psychological status. 
Neither the testing nor the psychologist has any direct role in 
judging the internal vocation—the right intention of the candi- 
date, though indirectly they may be of assistance in discerning 
the natural motives in the choice of a vocation. As regards the 
external vocation—the acceptance of a candidate—-the test has a 
more direct role insofar as it assists the superiors in judging the 
mental aptitude of the subject. For the most part the test will 
play a negative part insofar as it will establish that there is no 
evidence of any psychological instability. For the minority it will 
have a positive effect by furnishing evidence of unsuitability for 
a priestly vocation. Certain of the practical results will demand 
outright rejection of the candidate, while others will permit ad- 
mittance after cautious scrutiny. In uncertain cases, Father Bier, 
following the advice of Pius XII, urges severity in favor of the 
community. 


The author takes issue with the opinion of Father Felix Duffy, 
C.S.C., who rejects the use of psychological tests on the basis 
of their general inaccuracy and complete failure in measuring 
aptitudes for religious vocation, and he points out that were this 
opinion accepted, all such testing would have to be rejected. More- 
over, the purpose of such tests is primarily to establish the psy- 
chological normalcy of the candidate, not to discern his positive 
aptitude for a particular vocation. 


As for the practical conditions of such testing, it is best done 
only by competent persons, if possible by a religious person with 
a suitable psychological training. Of prime importance is that the 
testing be done before the admission of the candidates. This in- 
sures greater freedom and veracity on the part of the one being 
examined and frees the religious institute from the danger of re- 
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taining uncertain risks with consequent detriment to the com- 
munity. 

The article concludes with a discussion of the type of tests to 
be given both to the group and the individual. 

This issue of the Supplement likewise contains a valuable bib- 
liography on psychological testing prepared by Antoine Benko, 


S.J. 
SECULAR INSTITUTES 


The most recent “Bulletin on Secular Institutes” (obtainable 
gratis from Notre Dame University) will prove a valuable source 
of information to all those interested in this work. It contains a 
brief summary of all conferences held in America on these insti- 
tutes since 1949; a report on existing institutes and potential 
groups, including the name and address of the person to be con- 
tacted for obtaining additional information about any particular 
Institute; and finally, a bibliography of recent works in this field. 


INSTITUTES OF SPIRITUALITY 





The conferences given to Sisters at the Notre Dame Institute 
are now being published in book form. The Proceedings of the 
1953 Sisters’ Institute is available from the Notre Dame Press 
and that of this year’s Institute, attended by seven hundred and 
fifty religious, will be available in the near future. The Reyv- 
erend Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., sets forth in his preface to the 
Proceedings the benefits of such publication: 














The many Sisters who attended felt the need of the lecture material 
and workshop conclusions for further study. While the attendance at the 
Institute was large and representative of most communities of Sisters, the 
value of the printed record for those unable to be persent is clear. The 
availability of this publication will insure continuity and progressive de- 
velopment in each succeeding Institute, for the Proceedings will enable} 
the Sisters attending for the first time to review the preceding conferences} 

The value of the contents is not limited to the above purposes. Priestsf 
religious Brothers, and Sisters generally will find in the material help in 
preparing conferences on various aspects of the religious life, answers top 
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many vexing questions, and inspiration to higher ideals of Christian per- 
fection. While given originally for Sister Superiors and Novice Mistresses, 
all religious will find enlightenment in these pages. 


This year’s Institute at Notre Dame, in addition to Father Plé’s 
conferences, mentioned above, included lectures by Reverend 
Paul Philippe, O.P. (“The Role of the Holy Spirit in Counsel- 
ing’); Reverend Gerald Kelly, S.J. (“Psychological Problems in 
the Religious Life’); Reverend Charles Corvoran, C.S.C. (“The 
Vow of Obedience’); Reverend Albert Riesner, C.SS.R. (“Canon 
Law for Religious—The Vow of Poverty”); and Reverend Gab- 
riel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap. (‘“The Life of Prayer’). 

In addition to these general conferences for religious women 
conducted at Notre Dame University several institutes are suc- 
cessfully underway to instruct superiors and novice mistresses in 
the spirituality and traditions of their particular institutions. For 
the second year, a faculty comprised of theologians from the three 
American Dominican provinces conducted the Institute of Do- 
minican Spirituality. As in the previous year, classes were con- 
ducted early in the summer at St. Mary of the Springs College, 
Columbus, Ohio, for Dominican Sisters representing congrega- 
tions in the East and Midwest, and in mid-August at the Domin- 
ican College of San Rafael in California for the representatives 
of the Pacific area. 





Book Reviews 


A DOCTOR AT CALVARY 

By Pierre Barbet, M.D. 

Translated by the Earl of Wicklow 
Kenedy, 178 pages, $3.00. 


The title of this book is a rather accurate description of its contents. 
Recently retired from active service, the author is a French Catholic 
doctor who can boast a long and successful career as a surgeon. Following 
his specialty in both war and in peace, he capitalized on his opportunity 
to make a detailed study of the anatomy of human hands and feet with 
a view to clarifying the physical sufferings experienced by our Lord on 
the Cross. 

A book such as this is not what we would ordinarily call recommended 
reading. Crucifixion was a diabolically ingenious form of lingering tor- 
ture, so horrible to undergo or even to see that for centuries the Christian 
world could not bear to reproduce this grisly reminder of Christ’s death, 
but preferred instead to contemplate with loving attention the figure of 
the Good Shepherd. Although the cross came more and more into honor 
after the approval of the Emperor Constantine and the abolition of 
crucifixion as a punishment, Christian art was rather slow to adopt the 
crucifix. The first true representation of a crucifix in Christian art does 
not date back beyond the year 586 of our era. 

Dr. Barbet’s studies on the physical aspects of crucifixion have occupied 
him for many years. He read whatever he could find on this matter, 
supplementing the reading of ancient sources with his own modern ob- 
servation as a surgeon. The result is this book, sometimes bristling with 
a technical terminology and sometimes rather difficult to read, but well 
worth the reading. 

With a physician’s precision Dr. Barbet reconstructs the pain and the 
horror of a crucifixion. It concentrated the victim’s own weight upon 
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the extremely sensitive median nerves of his hands and feet. In a short 
time the weight of the victim’s body would cause him to sag, assuming 
a position in which he would shortly experience the sensation of being 
slowly choked to death (this fact was verified again and again in the 
Nazi concentration camps, where victims were strung up by their hands). 
Struggling to breathe, the victim would be forced to exert pressure upon 
his hands and feet—and the median nerve—and painfully straighten up 
so as to be able to breathe. 


When we consider this in relation to our blessed Savior, we realize 
in a most impressive way what it must have cost Him to utter His seven 
last words from the Cross, and our hearts swell with loving pity as we 
contrast the pain those words cost Him in physical suffering with the 
spiritual consolation they have brought to the world of sinful mankind. 

Dr. Barbet believes that the crurifragium (or breaking of the legs) was 
calculated to make it impossible for the victim to raise his body by 
straightening his legs and pulling on his hands. This would make it in- 
creasingly more impossible for him to breathe properly, and so would 
soon bring about death by asphixiation (tetanisation). With complete 
scientific honesty, the author inserts in the appendix the opinion of an- 
other medical man who here disagrees with his findings, holding that 
the death of Christ must have been brought about by heart-failure 
caused by His extraordinary sufferings. It must be conceded, however, 
that Dr. Barbet’s conjecture has about it a great plausibility. 


The first chapter is a rather lengthy study of the much-discussed 
shroud of Turin. The author is himself disposed to accept its authentic- 
ity, but wisely does not force his views upon his readers. He does, how- 
ever, find that the stains on the Shroud would correspond accurately 
to the direction of the flow of the victim’s blood as he raised himself up 
to breathe or sank downward in physical exhaustion. Following this, a 
chapter is given to the historical study of crucifixion—the different kinds 
of crosses, usage of this form of punishment, and the eventual adoption 
of the crucifix as an object of Christian devotion. He proceeds to explain 
why our Lord died after only three hours on His Cross when some vic- 
tims lasted much longer (they simply had not suffered as much as Christ) , 
and then with photographs goes into a detailed analysis of the wounds 
of Christ’s hands, feet, and heart. 


One may learn from this little book how much our sins cost the sin- 
less Lamb of God in suffering. At the same time it will bring out how 
highly the merciful God esteems the claims of divine justice. 


R. T.-A. Murpuy, O.P. 
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ORDER AND LAW 
By Aegidius Doolan, O.P., S.T.M. 
The Newman Press, 217 pages, $3.50. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE 
By Aegidius Doolan, O.P., S.T.M. 
The Mercier Press, 108 pages, 7s 6d. 


Order and brevity combined with clarity characterize the Summa of St. 
Thomas. His treatment of law and grace as extrinsic means of happiness 
leading to the knowledge and love of God shares these characteristics, 
and provides fundamental principles for man on his way back to God. 
Father Doolan now attempts to restate the principles and to make their 
application to modern life. 

Order and Law follows the doctrine of St. Thomas on law, on right, 
and on justice. Stressed is the meaning and importance of eternal and 
natural law as the fundamental basis for all positive legislation, and es- 
pecially valuable is the author’s treatment of the threefold natural in- 
clinations of men and of the precepts of the natural law based on them. 
His plea for a better understanding on the part of legislators and sub- 
jects of the eternal and natural law should not go unheeded. With such 
an understanding reasonable law will take the place of tyranny. 

Law is meant to secure, safeguard, and enforce justice. Consequently 
Father Doolan continues with a treatment of right, the object of justice. 
He takes up the origin of right, the subject of natural rights, and the fun- 
damental basis for all human rights, the human personality. The section 
treating of justice, natural and supernatural, and especially general or so- 
cial justice, forms the background for a practical application of the prin- 
ciples of justice and right in relation to the dignity of human life, the right 
of ownership, and the essence, necessity, and use of private property. The 
author’s application of Thomistic principles to modern examples of the 
violation of rights is timely and noteworthy, backed up as it is in many 
instances by the authority of the papal encyclicals. In pointing out anew 
St. Thomas’ title as the champion of the rights of man, he has this to 
say: “We shall not, it is true, find as we explore his writings a turgid 
river of eloquence such as flows from other pens when they treat of Right 
and Justice. St. Thomas, when he writes on these matters, is always 
passionless: say if you will that he is dry. The blazing sun of truth does 
sometimes dry up the turgid rivers, and in its white light the bed-rock 
is clearly seen.” 

Sanctifying Grace is more of a speculative study of the proper mean- 
ing of the term. He would take the reader from the essential truth 
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of sanctifying grace as revealed doctrine to a carefully worked out defini- 
tion of its true meaning. This is accomplished through a study of grace 
in the Old and New Testaments, the liturgy, and the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. “The light shed by the Old Testament on the mystery of the 
life of grace was a very faint light, compared with that which broke on 
the world with the coming of the Light of the World, so much so that 
the New Testament may be called the Testament of Grace. St. John 
above all draws out the implications of the life of grace begun in charity 
and in faith and brought to perfection in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
How evident it is that St. Augustine and St. Thomas depended upon St. 
Paul for their doctrine on grace. Paul is the Apostle of the Gentiles, but 
he is also the Doctor Gratiae, as the inscription on his statue outside the 
Basilica of St. Paul in Rome states. The liturgy is also a teacher of the 
doctrine of grace. There, especially in the prayers of the paschal season, 
it is taught that grace is light, that it is infused into the soul, that it makes 
us like our Lord.” 

A study of the errors on the nature of grace will manifest the result of 
the “tendency of Protestants to whittle away the reality of grace as some- 
thing in the soul,” a tendency which leads to Neo-Pelagianism and to 
what we may well call “naturalism in disguise” or secularism, in its turn 
leading to a denial of a supernatural destiny or a supernatural society. 

After a few brief notes on St. Thomas’ teaching on grace as a quality 
distinct from virtue, infused into the essence of the soul, conferring on it 
a new and supernatural life making it share in the nature of God Him- 
self, Father Doolan gives his definition: “Grace is an entitative habit that 
enters into, so as to deify, the soul . . . a formal, physical, analogous 
participation of the divinity.” Lest this definition give the impression that 
the book is too lofty or erudite for the ordinary reader, let us hasten to 
assure all that the author seems to have the knack of treating sublime 
things in simple language, briefly and clearly. Both Order and Law and 
Sanctifying Grace should be of valuable assistance to lay and religious 
students of St. Thomas in their endeavor to supplement their study and 
meditation on God’s law and His grace. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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THE PSALMS OF THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN (Dominican RITE) 

By Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P., S.T.D., S.S.Doct., S.T.Bacc. 

The Torch, 107 pages, paper $1.25; cloth $2.25. 


Almost a century ago an Irish bishop in approving a translation of a 
commentary on the Psalms wrote: “In these days the Psalms are little 
used in the private devotions of lay Catholics; and forms of prayer which 
have no authoritative sanction, and which are often little recommended 
either for sentiment or expression, are used instead of those dictated by 
the Holy Ghost. The reason of this notable change in the practice of the 
faithful must be that they do not understand the Psalms.” In our day. 
while it cannot be said that the Psalms are used as much as they were in 
earlier centuries, nevertheless it is encouraging to note that attempts are 
being made regularly to give those who make use of them a better un- 
derstanding of their meaning. Father Murphy in this volume writes his 
commentary in order to show the value of the Office as a whole. “When 
we know what it is, we will have some idea of what we can legitimately 
expect to gain from it, and will not be looking for something that isn’t 
even supposed to be there.” The result is that he has given the laity, and 
clerics and religious too, a simple exposition of each psalm of the Little 
Office, with an historical introduction and practical application to mod- 
ern life. 


In an introductory section the author explains the nature of the psalms, 
religious lyrics or songs, he says, “ageless in their inspiration and so ex- 
pressive of the hopes and fears of the soul faced with the problems of 
life that we can sing them still, and enjoy them again and again.” His 
explanation of parallelism in Hebrew poetry: will clear up many a dif- 
ficulty concerning the repetition of the same idea so often noticed in the 
Psalter. 


The English version of the Psalms is taken from the new Confraternity 
translation of the Psalter, and is a gem in itself, especially for those who 
have been accustomed to a more cumbersome and obscure translation. 
Each psalm is accompanied by a brief explanation of its background. 
How necessary this is for rendering some of the psalms intelligible will 
only be appreciated fully after one compares previous notions of the 
meaning of the psalm with the meaning elucidated by the historical 
setting. 


But though the translation of the psalms and the historical background 
of each is so very much appreciated, the reviewer found the practical 
applications to daily life even more so. One can hardly read the psalms 
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for Matins now without feeling “nearness to God” as in the 18th psalm 
we see “night and day, like alternating choirs, chanting the praises of God 
in the chapel of the world, the one taking up the unbroken hymn of 
praise where the other leaves off.” To begin our day, reflections on God 
and the relationship of the created world to Him are proposed for our 
meditation in Matins, intended to take our minds away from too concen- 
trated a pursuit of the material and terrestrial. Psalm 62 of Lauds shows 
us David as a great lover of God, longing for God’s house and a “look 
at God,” reminding us too of all those great contemplatives before and 
after David who wanted nothing more than to “see God” but who came 
away from the vision “men and women of flame in whose words and 
lives all can feel the fire and be warmed.” 


The psalms for the little hours are seen as the songs of the pilgrims 
wending their way along the roads leading up to Jerusalem, so apropos, 
therefore, for the days of our own pilgrimage to the heavenly and eternal 
city. Other verses of these psalms lead to reflections on such diverse sub- 
jects as the wagging tongue, personality, God as the Guardian of the 
voyagers, prayers for itinerant preachers, anxious and pleading eyes, 
retribution, temptation, displaced persons, children, and grass on the 
housetops! 


Vespers and Compline offer psalms and canticles among the most cher- 
ished of the ages. Mary’s Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis of “Simeon 
the Sentinel” will be better understood and therefore more devotionally 
said or chanted after this study of their literal and spiritual meaning. 

In view of the fact that this book comes from the experienced pen of 
one who received his doctorate in Sacred Scripture from the august Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission in Rome (there are only two such rarities in the 
United States), one can be assured of its truly scholarly and orthodox 
presentation. Another welcome note is his familiarity with the topography 
of the Holy Land. Having studied at the Dominican Ecole Biblique of 
Jerusalem, the author’s descriptions of the holy places are obviously the 
result of personal experience, and make for delightful reading. We won- 
der if the readers of Cross AND Crown, especially religious sisters and 
Tertiaries who use the Little Office, could ask for a better guide during 
this Marian year in helping them pray and sing the praises of their 
Queen “with the spirit and the understanding” (Cf. I Cor. 14:15). 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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DIAGNOSTIC CASEWORK IN THE THOMISTIC PATTERN 
By Mary J. McCormick 
Columbia University Press, 239 pages, $3.50. 


Doctor McCormick’s study was inspired and directed by a renowned 
Thomist, the late Father Walter Farrell, O.P. She has previously rendered 
good service in her field in her work Thomistic Philosophy in Social 
Casework. Her name and authority carry weight in social-work circles. 
For a long time she has been concerned about the lack of a sound phil- 
osophical basis for the practice of social casework. Father Farrell showed 
her how the philosophy of Aquinas can be a framework for the presenta- 
tion of this problem. Dr. McCormick’s long experience in research and 
teaching has brought the project to a happy and valuable fruition. 

For a long time diagnostic casework, even among Catholic social case- 
workers, has gone along on a Freudian assumption. To many caseworkers 
it was taken for granted that this association with Freud was inescapable. 
The author proves how silly this defeatist attitude is. She has culled the 
Thomistic tracts on the habits of prudence and counsel to seek help for 
humans and their dilemmas. Aquinas followed the pagan Aristotle in his 
analysis of prudence, a habit, which simply speaking, directs our action 
and helps us to get things done. This is the main concern of every social 
caseworker—to show those who are hard pressed how they can get things 
done. 

Cross AND Crown, dedicated to the progress of spiritual theology, is 
not especially interested in the differences between diagnostic and func- 
tional schools as a starting point for professional practice. But, in view 
of their influence on Christian life and conduct, it does seem important 
that they be spiritually evaluated. Doctor McCormick is a specialist here. 
She is convinced that a basis in philosophy can be found for the diag- 
nostic method, a method that—despite its Freudian approach—is more 
conformable with the goals of Christian life than the theories of others. 
She pleads a persuasive argument. 


In truth, Aquinas wrote no directives for social caseworkers but his 
perennially true principles are thoroughly applicable. Doctor McCormick 
believes that his most important contribution to contemporary social 
casework is his study of the “why” of human behavior, and of the goals 
of human desire. Unlike the Freudians St. Thomas presents a portrait 
of the whole man, and without neglect of his physical capacities brings 
into relief his spiritual powers. It has been a fault, even among Catholic 
caseworkers, to neglect the consideration of these latter human potential- 
ities. As a consequence many have failed in the matter of mercy. They 
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have not been “truly bountiful”; their efforts to help those less fortunate 
have not been rationally sympathetic. 


Social caseworkers deal with individual problems—they are the doers. 
But as all of us they must possess a set of principles to direct their work. 
As Doctor McCormick demonstrates with Aquinas they particularly have 
great need of prudence. 

The author has done a good job for the growing body of sincere social 
caseworkers. She has made it apparent that it is St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his school, rather than Sigmund Freud or Otto Rank, who can pro- 
vide the orientation which will help to conceive the individual man as 
he should be, as he is—“the image of God on his way back to God.” In 
the speculative theories of Freud and Rank such a concept of man can 
have no place. Until social caseworkers rid themselves of their distorted 
picture of the individual their work, in terms of ultimate values, must be 
futile. No one can help a neighbor in need “to reach up and hold hap- 
piness” unless he works on the principles of charity given to us by Jesus 
Christ. 


Joun LEonarp Ca.tianan, O.P. 


DIFFICULTIES IN LIFE 
By Baron F. Von Gagern, M.D. 
Translated by M. Booth, Ph.D. 
Mercier Press, 92 pages, 6s. 


Dr. Von Gagern devotes himself to the neuroses, those functional dis- 
turbances marked by a flight from reality following a breakdown in one’s 
relationships with the world within, the world above, or the world around. 
In the neurotic we observe “a mistrustful attitude towards the outer 
world . . . connected, by a psychological law, with mistrust of self, not 
always admitted, but present, and a lack of confidence in God.” Cure 
of neurosis consists essentially in the restoration of communications and 
interactions between the three worlds. 

Loss of confidence in self is rooted in what the author calls “existent- 
ial anxiety” deriving from the struggle between one’s higher aspirations 
toward the good and one’s uncontrolled and somewhat autonomous 
drives toward evil. There is a tendéncy to refer to that area of person- 
ality of which one is not ashamed as “I,” to exclude the rest of the “it,” 
to repress it from consciousness. The person is afraid of what might be 
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revealed, to himself as well as to others, if the repressed forces succeed 
in erupting into consciousness. Thus arise the self-deception, the refusal 
of normal personal relationships, so characteristic of neurotics. 


The prime step in the cure of existential anxiety is an analysis of the 
subconscious which enables the patient to make contact with the auton- 
omous regions of his being, with the emotions, wishes, etc., which Adam 
had under surveillance and control by reason of preternatural gifts. 


Retreat from a “hostile” world is a reaction against the painful mem- 
ory of life in a world where the atmosphere of love and shelter was not 
to be found. These tortured souls “full of yearning . . . will be on the 
lookout for people who will give them that which they failed to receive 
as children. Unconscious of it themselves, they will cling doggedly to 
the child-role, everlastingly holding out both hands for love, but in- 
capable of giving love.” They must be taught that love is an art ac- 
quired by practice and sacrifice, something which must be given as well 
as received if its sweetening effect is to be felt in one’s life. Gradually 
learned, this love draws the lonely neurotic from behind the iron cur- 
tain which he has erected against the world. 


Lack of confidence in God traces back to parents and educators who 
failed to show the growing child sufficient confidence and serious atten- 
tion. The typical effect is regression, an unwillingness to meet the chal- 
lenge of life with adult decision. God is looked upon as an awesome and 
distant master to be feared and avoided, not as a loving father who suf- 
fers his children to come unto him. Persons of this sort readily throw 
responsibility upon the confessor. The latter must not allow the penitent 
to evade the task of decision. If, instead, he gives the penitent the con- 
viction that he is being taken seriously, is valued and loved by God and 
His vicars, the penitent slowly gains a healthy self-acceptance and the 
ability to answer religion’s call to transcend self. 

The reviewer recommends this rich and rewarding book, even urges 
it upon the general reader of Cross anp Crown. One will read it again 
and again for the wise insights and sage advice it offers in the struggle 
for perfection. 


Joun D. Corcoran, O.P. 
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